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“TYPE DESIGN moves at the pace of the most con- 
servative reader. The good type designer therefore 
realizes that for a new font to be successful it has to 
be so good that only very few recognize its novelty. 
If readers do not recognize the consummate reticence 
and rare discipline of a new type, it is probably a 
good letter.” 

Thus wrote the well-known English type designer, 
Stanley Morison, in 1930. Two years later he designed 
a new face for the Times of London, called Times 
Roman, which you are now reading in 10-point size. 
Typographers are generally agreed that Morison was 
remarkably successful in meeting his own standards, 
and judging by the reaction to the first issue of THE 
New LEADER in its revised format our readers second 
this view. 

Since the publication of that issue September 18, 
letters commenting on its appearance (several will be 
published shortly) have been arriving daily. The vast 
majority are unreserved in their praise, a few express 
some reservations, but almost all wonder at the im- 
proved readability of the magazine. Contrary to what 
most correspondents seem to think, we did not in- 
crease the size of our body type; we simply switched 
the face from Bodoni Book to Times Roman, which 
allows the same number of words per page yet makes 
better use of the space. 

Our article heads, too, are set in Times Roman. In 
the larger sizes, however—we're using 48 and 36 
point—this type is not readily available in this coun- 
try and several fonts are still being cut for us in 
London. Standard column and feature heads—e.g., 
“Washington-U.S.A.,” “The Home Front,” “Perspec- 
tives”—are set in various sizes of Franklin Gothic, 
a traditional sans-serif type. 

Now you know practically as much as we do 
about our technical specifications. We hope the above 
answers all the questions that have been put to us 
in the last two weeks. They came, to be perfectly 
honest, as something of a surprise. By now, though, 
we probably should know that readers of THE NEw 
LEADER are seldom satisfied merely with what meets 
the eye. 


OUR COVER is by Barry Geller. 
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THE THREAT OF TROIKA DIPLOMACY 


By Richard C. Hottelet Will 
Russia Veto 


UNITED NATIONS 
HE 16TH United Nations Gen- 
od Assembly has begun its 
work—dquietly, anxiously, even fear- 
fully. Faced with the clear possi- 
bility of war and with the threat 
of its own paralysis, the prospects 
for positive political solutions seem 
as small as the need for them is 
great. The Assembly lacks a con- 
sensus except in the most general 
terms and, with the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold, it is completely 
bereft of leadership. 

Unlike last year, when the pres- 
ence of world leaders at the opening 
sessions provided an air of high 
excitement, the mood now is one 
of foreboding. And the action, how- 
ever grim, is expected to stay within 
the bounds of tradition: Andrei 
Gromyko is not the man to pound 
a desk with his shoe. The emphasis 
lies on the substance and tactics of 
the drama, which has here found 
a theater and a chorus of suitably 
epic dimensions. 

The theme, obviously, is the 
Struggle between the Communist 
empire and the West. It will be 
acted out in many, greatly varying 
scenes—separate points on the long- 
est agenda ever, but unmistakably 
linked even when their purpose is 
no more than rhetorical. 


RICHARD C. HOTTELET reports on 


United Nations developments for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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the UN? 





The most urgent world issue, the 
twin problem of Berlin and Ger- 
many, does not yet appear on the 


Assembly’s worksheet, although 
everyone is acutely conscious of 
the stakes. The Western Allies pre- 
fer to preserve it as their joint legal 
responsibility with the Soviet Union. 
Moscow would rather leave it to 
a peace conference liberally packed 
with Communist nations. The ma- 
jority of the UN members would 
just as soon not add it to their al- 
ready vexing problems. 

There is much hope, though little 


assurance, that “quiet diplomacy” 
similar to the Philip Jessup-Jacob 
Malik conversations in 1949 may 
lead to a tolerable way out of this 
second Berlin crisis. Nevertheless, 
Eastern and Western sources have 
tantalizingly suggested that the UN 
take part in a Berlin settlement. 

Nikita Khrushchev has proposed 
that the world organization help 
preserve a “free city of West Ber- 
lin” by moving its headquarters 
there, or even by assigning UN 
troops to act as guarantors of free 
city status. Canadian Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker has urged the UN 
to consider the “internationaliza- 
tion” of Berlin. One possibility he 
mentioned would place the entire 
city under UN trusteeship, with ac- 
cess guaranteed by an international 
force. 

Even the most skeptical see 
nothing wrong with the addition of 
UN observers to the Western pres- 
ence in Berlin, or the transfer of 
certain offices to the city. But, in 
the absence of any chance that an 
autonomous UN Berlin force could 
be established in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, most member states believe 
there is little to be gained from any 
such commitment. They would pre- 
fer to be spared the necessity of 
debating the question at all. Should 
quadrilateral diplomacy fail, how- 
ever, the UN will certainly find it- 
self the forum of last resort. 

Disarmament and nuclear testing, 








on the other hand, are issues which 
the United Nations cannot evade 
completely, although the attempt 
will be made and, in all probability, 
will partially succeed. The simple 
fact is that the UN and convention- 
al diplomacy have both come to 
the end of their tether. Diplomacy 
has unsuccessfully sought the key 
to disarmament for more than 40 
years. The world body has officially 
pursued it without success since the 
adoption of the first resolution by 
the first General Assembly in 1946. 

Central to any disarmament pro- 
posal, of course, is control and in- 
spection. At the very start of this 
session, however, the Soviet Union 
again made it clear that it will not 
accept supervision. As defined ex- 
plicitly by Valerian Zorin, the 
USSR’s Permanent UN Delegate, 
Moscow would accept a check of, 
say, the 500 tanks which a dis- 
armament treaty would oblige it 
to give up. But any attempt to see 
that a thousand more were not 
coming off assembly lines, had not 
been shuttled across a nearby 
frontier or were not standing ready 
in some stockpile, is furiously op- 
posed as espionage. It would be 
miraculous if even a realistic be- 
ginning of workable, balanced dis- 
armament could be made at this 
Assembly. 

Nuclear testing is an integral part 
of the disarmament complex, but 
it contains a complicating element 
of major significance: the inclina- 
tion of the so-called uncommitted 
countries to pursue a political and 
ethical double standard. While 
much has been made of the neutrals’ 
mild response to Soviet nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, there is 
nothing in the least mysterious 
about it. Most countries now 
reckon that defiance of the West 
will evoke only hurt surprise and 
overtures of conciliation, whereas 
displeasing the East will draw 
storms and thunderbolts. 

This attitude crops up elsewhere 
on the agenda as well: in the prob- 
lem of colonialism, where the neu- 


a 


trals dismiss reminders of Eastern 
Europe and Tibet with annoyance 
as “cold war” items; in the ques- 
tion of seating Communist China, 
where some of the Africans threaten 
to support Peking if the U.S. “per- 
mits” Nationalist China to veto 
Outer Mongolia’s admission, and 
thereby “causes” Moscow to veto 
Mauritania’s acceptance; and in the 
side issue of removing UN head- 
quarters from New York because of 
discrimination, “pressure,” etc. 

Understandably enough, the So- 
viets seek to exploit this inclination. 
They will undoubtedly continue 
their maneuvers to entice the neu- 
trals with the catnip of anti-colonial- 
ism, general disarmament, peaceful 
coexistence and economic aid, while 
at the same time showing them the 
stick of Soviet anger. The Kremlin 
hopes to destroy the Western posi- 
tion by outflanking it via the neu- 
trals, by direct assault—as in the 
renewed Cuban charge of aggres- 
sion—and by driving a wedge into 
the Western alliance with the 
Chinese representation issue. 

At the same time, Moscow is 
unflaggingly attempting to paralyze 
the UN as an independent political 
factor. Efforts continue to cut the 
budget drastically, to install a de- 
liberately ineffectual three-man (or, 
as an interim “concession,” an even 
more unworkable four-man) com- 
mittee in place of the Secretary Gen- 
eral, to destroy the concept of a 
truly international civil service, and 
to move the headquarters out of 
the U.S. And it is this campaign 
which has brought the UN to its 
most critical juncture and places a 
decision of supreme importance be- 
fore the now 100 member nations. 


HEN THE survivors of World 

War II set about devising 
the United Nations, they sought to 
make it stable, powerful and realis- 
tic enough to contain the centrifugal 
nationalistic forces which had domi- 
nated the 19th and 20th centuries. 
The unanimity principle of the 
League of Nations Council, which 


had led to deadlock and meaning. 
less declarations, was discarded jn 
favor of a Security Council able to 
take “effective collective measures” 
by majority vote. 

But the new plan rested on the 
premise, expressed in the veto, of 
unanimity among the five great 
powers. This was perfectly logical, 
because no great power could be 
expected to let a foreign coalition 
judge its vital interests. In addition, 
the veto appeared to reduce the 
likelihood of small nations having 
to “take sides” in a great power 
struggle. 

If the postulate of great power 
unanimity on the fundamental is- 
sues of peace and _ international 
order seemed plausible in 1945, it 
has since—and most dramatically, 
now—been proved invalid. The 
world has been compelled reluctant- 
ly to accept what Lenin and other 
Soviet leaders have proclaimed for 
60 years: that the Soviet Union is 
a revolutionary power which re- 
pudiates not only the present in- 
ternational order but the principles 
on which it is based. 

“Peace and security,” “interna- 
tional cooperation,” “human rights” 
and other concepts in the Charter 
have a constant, intrinsic meaning 
for almost all peoples, whatever 
their national and cultural differ- 
ences. But the Communists, while 
rejecting these standards as bour- 
geois platitudes, adopted the no- 
menclature as convenient cover for 
the pursuit of power. The Kremlin 
apparently thinks the time is now 
ripe to erase the old definitions and 
to impose its own. 

The present crisis for the UN and 
its members was precipitated by 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold. 
Yet, had the Secretary General 
lived, it would have come no later 
than the natural expiration of his 
term in 1963. It has been brewing 
for at least 10 years and has been 
acute since 1959. The central issue 
remains whether the UN shall be 
only a permanent conference—@ 
forum for debate and an alternative 
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channel of diplomacy—or an agen- 
cy of the world community acting, 
in the name of all, “to take effective 
collective measures.” 

This issue was faced for the first 


time in 1950, when the world 
body met Communist aggression in 
Korea, but it was not resolved or 
even understood. The UN inter- 
vention in Korea was made pos- 
sible when the Soviets committed a 
serious miscalculation by boycotting 
the Security Council, where they 
might have stopped the operation 
with a veto. Moscow will never re- 
peat the mistake. 

The dramatic decisions of subse- 
quent years had no bearing on the 
crucial issue. Suez found Russia 
and the U.S. in essential agreement. 
For the Kremlin, the UN Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East was 
an unwelcome precedent, but not 
very important. Hungary quickly 
reassured it that the UN would not 
act, and it was willing to support 
Hammarskjold for a second term 
in 1957. 

By 1959, Moscow began to show 
some signs of impatience, and even 
alarm. On September 4 of that year, 
the Government of Laos asked for 
aid against Communist aggression. 
Over strong Soviet objections, the 
Security Council—using a proceed- 
ural device— despatched a subcom- 
mittee to Laos. With a “UN pres- 
ence” on the scene, open Com- 
munist operations quickly stopped. 

A few days later, Premier Khru- 
shchev, who was on his American 
tour, spoke to the General As- 
sembly. Though most of his speech 
dealt with disarmament, he also 
voiced long and angry objections to 
the steps taken in Laos. Bitterly 
and explicitly, he declared that if 
the UN continued to disregard 
Soviet wishes it would meet the fate 
of the League of Nations. 

Within a year, the Secretary Gen- 
tral and the Soviets were in open 
collision. For Hammarskjold had 
worked out in his mind the prin- 
ciples of “preventive diplomacy,” 
'0 be implemented by the interna- 
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tional machinery of the UN under 
the strong executive leadership 
which the Charter had established 
in the Secretary General’s office. 
His purpose was to keep the cold 
war out of Africa and other troubled 
areas. He hoped to persuade the 
greatly increased UN membership 
to serve as a neutral presence which 
would permit independent and 
orderly national development. 

The Congo crisis of 1960 saw 
Hammarskjold’s principles trans- 
lated into action more completely, 
dramatically and successfully than 
he could have dreamed. Out of thin 
air and some vague resolutions, the 
Secretary General created a UN 
Congo operation which almost 
totally blocked Soviet penetration. 
Khrushchev returned to the As- 
sembly to demand Hammarskjold’s 
removal and the emasculation of 
his office through the troika device. 
Death has removed Hammarskjold, 
but the struggle still centers on his 
office. 


UCH IS NOW at stake for the 
Movies States and for the in- 
ternational community. The prin- 
ciples expressed in the Charter are, 
in fact, those which govern the 
growth of a humane, world order. 
Redefining those principles in Mos- 
cow’s terms, even without changing 
a word, would impose Soviet defi- 
nitions of “peace” and “order” on 
international affairs. The UN would 
then become an instrument of con- 
fusion and of Soviet policy, and 
would be better dissolved. 

Russia’s strength in this conflict 
should not be minimized. One of its 
major advantages derives from the 
fact that, without a secretary gen- 
eral, no more need be done to 
render the organization impotent 
than to preserve the status quo. The 
best efforts of General Assembly 
President Mongi Slim of Tunisia can 
do little to fill the power vacuum. 

In addition, the USSR’s terror 
tactics—beginning with the wreck 
of the Paris summit, through 
Khrushchev’s shoe-pounding at the 








ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT MONGI SLIM 
UN, to Berlin and the resumption 
of nuclear testing—have not been 
as “counter-productive” as many 
thought they would be. They have 
suggested to the unscrupulous and 
the ethically uncommitted, to the 
weak and the exposed countries, 
that the Russians are powerful 
enough to override Western oppo- 
sition and write their own rules. 

Nor should one forget that the 
West is not wholly united. France, 
for its own reasons, is no more 
inclined to favor a strong UN ex- 
ecutive than the Soviets are, and 
has considerable influence in Africa. 
Britain, too, took a dim view of 
Hammarskjold’s initiative. 

Many of the smaller member 
states, however, especially the new 
nations, realize that only the UN as 
presently constituted can provide 
them with a platform and some in- 
fluence in world politics. It is widely 
appreciated that a United Nations 
recast in the Soviet pattern would 
be a danger to free nations and 
those wanting to be free. 

The U.S. view of a world organi- 
zation with the capacity to act im- 
partially is the Charter position. 
Washington must now do its utmost 
on all levels to rally the non-Com- 
munist world in support of a strong 
United Nations. Failure will mean 
the decline and end of the interna- 
tional rule of law. 








WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By George E. Herman 


87th Congress 


RESIDENT KENNEDY gave a 
“farewell and thank you” 


breakfast for Congressional leaders 
of both parties on Friday, Septem- 
ber 22. His purpose was to thank 
them for their cooperation during 
the 1961 session of Congress. Ap- 
parently the President spread the 
back pats and charm around liberal- 
ly between the ave atque_ vales. 
When the leaders emerged, a Re- 
publican said bemusedly: “It was 
bi-partisanship at its best.” Another 
remarked: “If the President can 
handle Khrushchev and the neutral 
nations the way he handles Con- 
gress, there shouldn’t be any world 
crisis.” 

John F. Kennedy has enormous 
charm and great personal magnet- 
ism when he chooses to turn it 
on. It’s not the overly obvious high- 
pressure of a Lyndon Johnson. 
Neither is it the quiet intellectual 
grace of an Adlai Stevenson or a 
William Fulbright. It is undeniably 
his own brand, compounded of the 
flattering attention which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt used to turn on when 
he needed it, and detailed knowl- 
edge of the personal problems, 
political background and constitu- 
encies of every Congressman. 
a] 
GEORGE E. HERMAN, @ new con- 
tributor to these pages, is White 
House correspondent for CBS News. 


at the 
Halfway 
Mark 


In addition Kennedy, unlike his 
predecessor, believes it his duty to 
the party, the voters and the country 
to use all his abilities to the fullest 
in moving Congress in the desired 
direction. Before the inauguration 
there was something of a miscon- 
ception that his brother, Robert, 
was the family hatchetman, the 
political heavy, always ready to 
wield the whip or the knife. News- 
men called him Raoul in cruel 
reference to the unsavory younger 
brother of Fidel Castro. It quickly 
became apparent, however, that 
Robert Kennedy was only a faith- 
ful reflector of his brother’s wishes 
and intentions. It was the President- 
to-be who gave the orders. 

“Lean on them, Bobby,” said the 
candidate during a political hassle 
with the party leaders in New York, 
“lean on them until we get it.” As 
President, Kennedy is no different; 
he retains his willingness to “lean 
on them” a little from the White 
House whenever it becomes neces- 
sary. 

But this tactic is often unwise. 
Arm-twisting from the White House 
is much overrated. Congressmen 
have long memories of who has 
done what to them. And if they 
are Democratic Congressmen from 
the South they are likely to have 
long terms in office and to be 
chairmen of important committees. 


Such men make better friends than 
enemies. 

For arrayed against Kennedy's 
extensive experience in the House 
and Senate, his charm and ability 
to use a wide variety of persuasions, 
are the cold hard numbers of Con- 
gressional politics: In the House 
of Representatives it takes 219 
votes to make an absolute majority. 
But there are only 157 Northem 
and big city Democrats, while 106 
“Southern Democrats” and 174 
Republicans bring the potential 
strength of the conservative coali- 
tion to 280 votes. 

In actual fact, of course, con- 
servative strength fluctuates 4s 
widely as the definitions of what 
constitutes a “Southern Democrat.” 
Thus, in the crucial test on expand- 
ing the Rules Committee of “Judge” 
Howard Smith of Virginia, the issue 
which brought the Administration 
forces out in a major campaign t0 
line up the vote, 43 “Southerners” 
sided with Kennedy. 

That 40 per cent defection 
showed weakness in the Southem 
bloc when the Democratic leadet- 
ship really put on the pressure. But 
this weakness was not enough. The 
157 Northern and Western votes, 
plus the support of 43 Southerners, 
are still almost a score of votes 
short of a majority. In the “pack 
ing” of the Rules Committee, for ¢* 
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ample, it took 22 Republicans to 
give the Administration a squeak- 
through at 217-212. 

On the other hand, when the Re- 
publicans want to block a bill they 
can usually do so easily. A single 
Republican vote in the Rules Com- 
mittee might have given the nation 
some kind of school aid bill. There 
was none. Instead the combined 
votes of all Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats, plus one pro-Ad- 
ministration Catholic, sufficed, in 
the heated atmosphere of religious 
controversy, to stop any action. 

Under these circumstances the 
President, with the able counsel of 
Larry O’Brien, his Congressional 
go-between, decided on a policy of 
discretion. A series of extremely 
ticklish measures were put off until 
1962. These included Medicare 
(Congressional shorthand for the 
President’s program of medical care 
for the aged under Social Security), 
a major tax revision, reciprocal 
trade, and a department of urban 
affairs headed by a secretary of 
cabinet rank. Civil rights measures 
were quietly dropped; they were not 
even on the list of 16 priority bills 
Kennedy handed to his legislative 
leaders on February 21. 

As a realist, the President put 
these issues aside for the current 
session, and after his defeat in the 
House he also postponed school aid 
until next year. In fact, the prospect 
for school aid is no action until 
1963 and a new congress. Even 
then it is not too bright. 


ET, DESPITE these failures, the 
new Administration and the 


hardworking 87th Congress did 
accomplish a great deal. First 
came the anti-recession measures: 
extension of unemployment com- 
pensation, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, area redevelopment. Then less 
hurried legislation to beef up the 
economy: the minimum wage bill 
(a clear victory for the Administra- 
tion and doubly sweet after last 
year’s Congressional fiasco follow- 
ing the conventions), and the hous- 


ing bill, which Kennedy spokesmen 
call “a landmark,” rating with any 
of the measures passed in Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s first 100 days. Two 
farm bills must also be counted as 
partial triumphs, as well as a meas- 
ure for airport modernization and 
a highway bill. 

In the area of national security 
Congress gave Kennedy everything 
he has asked for, including a record 
$46.6 billion peacetime budget for 
defense. In foreign policy the Presi- 
dent got his Peace Corps and dis- 
armament administration, the two 
most original concepts of his legisla- 
tive program. He succeeded where 
his predecessor had failed in gain- 
ing a foreign aid bill with a five- 
year long-term commitment, al- 
though he has to go back for most 
of the cash each year. 

This is less than the President 
asked for, but more than he and 
his advisors actually expected. 
White House aides say they hoped 
for only a three-year commitment 
and never really believed Congress 
would allow back-door financing 
over a five-year period—a means 
of short-cutting Congress’s most 
jealously guarded power, control of 
the purse strings. 

Clearly, both the Administration 
and Congress did a lot of work and 


passed a large stack of good 
workaday bills. Many of these 
measures were left over from 
previous years when either the 


Legislature or the Executive had 
turned thumbs down. This year’s 
session marked the first time since 
1954 that Congress and the Presi- 
dent belonged to the same party, 
and the legislative locks on many 
items clicked open as the political 
tumblers finally lined up. 

But devoted Kennedyites will 
look in vain for some sort of new 
direction in American affairs. They 
will find no convincing list of new 
starts, no dramatic package of bills 


designed to “get this country 
moving again.” And the contrast 
between the solid undramatic 


Congressional achievements and 


the dramatic campaign promises 
prompted a recent Administration 
blunder. 

According to the Republican 
National Committee, which seems 
to have its facts straight, Ted 
Sorenson and Larry O’Brien ac. 
cepted an _ invitation to meet 
privately with newsmen and brief 
them on how the White House 
thinks it made out with Congress, 
Sorenson is President Kennedy's 
brilliant young chief of staff. He 
told the incredulous journalists that 
the Administration had done three 
times as well in its first session as 
Roosevelt had done in his. 

Irritated reporters, some of whom 
were covering Washington news 
when Sorenson was born, refused to 
write it that way and eventually 
gave the story and Sorenson's 
mimeographed handout to the Re- 
publicans. The GOP immediately 
published both in great glee. 

Judging from past experience, 
Sorenson was either speaking the 
literal truth, or he was saying what 
he was instructed to say. Perhaps 
Kennedy really feels that by strenu- 
ous use of his abilities he has 
achieved more in his first year than 
did Franklin D. Roosevelt; if he 
does, then this bundle of good gray 
legislation must be very much what 
he wanted. If, however, the Presi- 
dent is disappointed by his failure 
to achieve the fresh new approach 
promised in the campaign, he may 
have instructed Sorenson to put the 
best possible face on it all, hoping 
the news reports would put Con- 
gress in a good mood for the re- 
newed legislative battles of 1962. 

The record of past votes shows 
Kennedy as a moderate rather than 
conservative legislator; the cam- 
paign proved him a dramatic and 
stirring speaker. There is strong 
temptation to assume that he will 
content himself with moderate and 
conservative legislation, and will tag 
it with dramatic and stirring labels. 
The difference between the label 
and the package can do him more 
damage than either by itself. 
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MIGRANT FARMWORKERS AND THE AFL-CIO 








SAN FRANCISCO 
LL SUMMER LONG, the wet fog 
hung over the Monterey Pen- 
insula of California and the patio 
furniture dripped with sweat on the 
lawns of the elegant homes in Car- 
mel and Pebble Beach. “It must be 
very hot over in the valleys,” said 
the fashionable people of the pen- 
insula, sleepily looking out their 
picture windows on Sunday morn- 
ing and slowly coming alive for a 
lazy breakfast with the newspapers. 
They were right about the val- 
leys. It was hot in all of them— 
the Salinas, Sacramento, San Joa- 
quin and Imperial Valleys—the 
four rich basins that run length- 
wise through the state. There was 
no escape down there from the hot 
sun that burned in the bright blue 
sky, from the heat waves that shim- 
mered across the highway, from the 
hot winds that nauseated. 
Alongside the roads in the val- 
leys, trucks were certain to be 
parked even on Sundays during the 
summer, and hunkered down along- 
side them, squeezed together in the 
little shade thrown by the truck 
bodies, were the farmworkers, come 
in from the fields for a hasty mid- 
day dinner. They dripped with 
Sweat, too, the drops running down 
A ER Un 
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A Matter 
of 
Spirit 
By Paul Jacobs 


their faces and dissolving into the 
lumpy mass of beans thrown on 
their plates. Sunday was a work 
day for them, like any other day; 
the crops must be harvested and 
so the farmworkers stayed bent 
over in the fields from early morn- 
ing until late at night, picking. 

Sometimes the groups next to 
the trucks were all men, instantly 
identifiable by their straw som- 
breros, their dark brown weathered 
skin and the way they squat on 
their heels while they eat, staring 
incuriously at the autos racing by 
them on the highways. They were 
braceros—Mexican contract labor- 
ers brought north under Public Law 
78 for the harvesting season. If 
they were Americans, old jalopies 
were parked on the road and the 
women were out in the fields pick- 
ing too, while their children played 
in the ditches. 

These are the farmworkers, the 
“stoop labor,” whom the AFL-CIO 
tried for two years to organize in 
a campaign directed by Norman 
Smith, a veteran of the CIO wars. 
Unconsciously evoking the past, the 
farm organizing group was called 
the AWOC, the Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, and its 
dedicated group of organizers lit- 
erally labored in the vineyards 
under conditions very reminiscent 
of an earlier time in labor history. 

The organizers’ efforts, failures 






and successes were eloquently de- 
scribed in May by Franz Daniel, 
AFL-CIO assistant director of or- 
ganization, to a meeting of the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Daniel, another CIO war- 
horse, told of the handicaps to 
union organization created by the 
migrant workers’ lack of self-con- 
fidence, the growers’ use of the 
braceros, the collusion between the 
police and the farmers. The bitter 
resistance of the Western Growers 
Association surely must have stirred 
the audience as Daniels read part 
of its call to anti-union arms: “Pro- 
ponents of panty-waist public rela- 
tions, people with revolving cheeks 
and sensitive souls who shrink from 
using heat to cure the union blight 
should file quietly from the hall at 
this point. Low purposes spawn at 
low levels and cannot be met suc- 
cessfully with an invitation to tea 
in the uppef parlor.” 

Organization work among the 
farmworkers had been extremely 
difficult, Daniel reported. “The 
union had to fight each inch of the 
way.” But despite all the consider- 
able handicaps, including a very 
bitter strike in the Imperial Valley, 
the union had made some “actual 
accomplishments.” Wage increases 
of more than $11 million could be 
traced with some justice to its work, 
the number of braceros had been 
cut down and more efficient harvest- 








ing methods had been developed. 
To do this, the AFL-CIO invested 
approximately $500,000 in the 
AWOC. 

Daniels’ description of the 
AWOC’s work ended with his 
calling upon the American labor 
movement to use the organization 
of farmworkers as the AFL-CIO’s 
“opportunity to renew its youth 
and to reassert its claim to the 
idealism of man’s duty to his 
brother and to society.” 


UT DANIEL’S CALL was either 
4 unheard or unheeded. Six 
weeks later, at a meeting of the 
AFL-CIO executive board held in 
Unity House, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ lovely 
and cool summer resort high in 
the Pocono Mountains, George 
Meany announced the ending of 
the farmworkers organization drive 
and the dissolution of the AWOC 
The AFL-CIO President’s actiot. 
was not totally unexpected. At the 
executive board meeting held in 
February 1961, Norman Smith had 
asked for a $500,000 organizing 
fund but had been given only $250,- 
000. The drive might even have 
ended in February, except for the 
pressure exerted upon Meany by 
John Livingston, AFL-CIO  or- 


ganization director, backed up by 
a few union presidents. 

But in May, no one at Unity 
House protested Meany’s announce- 
ment. Indeed, no one even spoke 
publicly about it. The matter was 


Drawing by Barry Geller 


raised and disposed of within the 
span of a minute or two. 

So now, up in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, the operations of the AWOC 
have been sharply curtailed. Smith 
is still on the AFL-CIO payroll, but 
there are other staff members who 
have been dropped and the AWOC 
is trying to raise funds from outside 
sources and unions in the area. 

Naturally, the California grow- 
ers, the corporate farmers, are 
gleeful about the way in which 
their enemies have been forced, by 
orders from the top, to retreat from 
the battleground. Nevertheless, they 
were frightened. And as they sit in 
their favorite restaurants in El 
Centro and San Francisco, or walk 
in their dusty but very soft leather 
boots across the thousands of acres 
they own, these remnants of the 
feudal age, California’s agri-indus- 
trialists, are thinking hard of what 
hey can do to make sure no union 
ever tries to organize farmworkers 
again. For despite their victory over 
the AFL-CIO leadership, the shad- 
ow of the Teamsters can be seen 
on their land: Jimmy Hoffa is 
giving serious consideration to 
moving into the vacuum left by the 
cessation of the AWOC activity. 

The AFL-CIO will make no 
further attempt to organize the 
farmworkers. “More important than 
material things is the need of 
spirit,” said Franz Daniel of what 
was required to organize farm- 
workers. Sadly, one must conclude 
that the AFL-CIO has very little 





spirit left for dealing with problems 
which are not easily soluble in the 
old ways. 

For a long time to come, in the 
valleys of California, the trucks and 
jalopies will still be parked along. 
side the highways, the men and 
women will still be in the fields, 
their wages and working conditions 
still far below those of industrial 
workers. Perhaps only a few of 
them understand the real signifi- 
cance of the AFL-CIO decision, 
but for those few there is only 
bitterness left as they look back 
at the effort they made to help 
themselves in the past two years. 

It is a very long way, much 
more than the actual 3,000 miles, 
from the AFL-CIO’s _§air-condi- 
tioned marble palace in Washington 
to the hot dusty valleys of Cali- 
fornia. Measured in other, less 
tangible units, the distance is nearly 
infinite. Meany was angry, for ex- 
ample, that the AWOC moved part 
of its organizing operation from 
Stockton, its headquarters in the 
north, 500 miles south to Imperial 
Valley where the growers fought 
back viciously, causing a bitter 
strike. But Meany’s anger was the 
result of his not understanding that 
the agricultural workers are used 
by the growers as a highly mobile 
labor force that is shifted from one 
part of the state to another by 
trucks in a matter of hours. 

Perhaps someday the AFL-CIO 
leaders will come to California, not 
merely to attend a convention or 4 
meeting in one of the state’s two 
big cities, but to walk in the hot, 
dusty valleys and talk with the 
“stoop labor.” Then they may 
understand that organizing these 
people is, as Franz Daniel said, 4 
matter of “spirit.” If not, if the 
union leaders stay inside the cool 
comfort of their air-conditioned 
autos and only look out the wit- 
dows, the workers in the fields will 
simply stare back incuriously. To 
them, all the big cars that whoosh 
past look alike, and all the people 
who ride in them are alike. 


The New Leader 
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— SHOULD HAVE a name for 

the period from about the 
middle of August to the middle of 
September, a time of breathlessness, 
waiting and almost complete ab- 
sence of motion and noise. The 
sounds which make the world a 
lively place during most of the year 
are produced by birds, insects and 
the wind moving among the trees. 
But insects have no part in produc- 
ing the strange soundless period of 
which I speak. In fact, it is pre- 
cisely during this late summer time 
that trees toads, grasshoppers and 
locusts keep up the steadiest and 
most harmonious chorus. Yet their 
vocal exercises occur mostly at 
night; they do little to break the 
monotony of the strangely still day- 
time world. 

This year there was a particularly 
dramatic contrast between these 
weeks in August and September 
and the lively months from spring 
through late summer. In our part 
of Delaware, at least, the period 
from April to mid-August was a 
time of extraordinary activity, es- 
pecially among the birds. Robins 
built nests on all sides and there 
was a great flying back and forth 
in connection with their selection 
of building sites, egg-laying, hatcl- 
ing, and feeding and teaching the 
young. A good deal of noisy atten- 
tion, too, was devoted to warding 
Off possible enemies. 

The wrens were even closer to 





us and seemed to enter more in- 
timate!y into our lives. One of their 
Nests was built in a wren house 
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Season 
Without 
a Name 


anchored to a gum tree only a few 
feet from the table at which we 
ate most of our out-of-door meals. 
While the faithful little female was 
building and egg-hatching, the male 
carefully saw to it that she tended 
her charges and rewarded 
her by sitting on a nearby 
branch and singing his f 
heart out from early morn 
till the last gleam of the 
evening sun. No noise, 
nothing that we did, dis- 
turbed them. 

We had almost per- 
suaded ourselves that this 
year, unlike most others, 
our woodland entertainers 
would remain until the 
time of their final shoving off for 
the South. Then one morning the 
robins were gone. Both young and 
old disappeared as though in obedi- 
ence to an order. We knew perfect- 
ly well where they had gone. Not 
long ago we visited Vermont at this 
time of the year. There, flying gaily 
about but still looking a bit shame- 
faced as if they had been caught 
doing something not quite fair, were 
our own Delaware robins. I cannot 
count this action against them. It 
does get hot down here. The birds 
have no _ air-conditioning system 
and for them travel by air is at 
charmingly reduced rates. 

Soon the wrens followed the 
robins northward. I felt like telling 
the parents that they could not ex- 
pect their tiny offspring to find their 
way in this rough and dangerous 
world. But they thought they knew 





BOHN 


their own business—and off they 
went. Within a few days all of the 
lively feathered tribe had disap- 
peared; our whole neighborhood 
was turned into a biological and 
musical desert. I have kept the 
birdbath full of fresh 
water; I have filled the 
feeding station with the 
most popular tidbits—it 
is all to no avail. 

For three weeks there 
was but one bird to break 
the monotony of life in 
our woods: A single blue- 
jay sounded his raucous 
and sour note. Generally 
bold and _ talkative, he 
acted as if he felt dis- 
graced to be caught in his usual 
haunts while all of his friends were 
away on vacation. 

The absence of birds was not the 
only mark of this rather empty 
period. For days and nights there 
was scarcely a movement of the 
air, neither a ripple of the grass 
nor a breeze to set the leaves 
dancing. There were times when 
you thought the universe had been 
caught in some sort of magic pre- 
servative. Everything waited, all na- 
ture was breathless and expectant. 

Just yesterday, however, the late 
summer period of stillness gave 
evidence of passing. My wife, Edith, 
saw a flock of robins, and I heard 
a single thrush. This morning a 
catbird patronized the birdbath. 
The great tide of feathered migra- 
tion has once more turned back 
toward the South. 
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UNILATERALISTS LOSE GROUND 





LONDON 
HE CHIEF TASK of the Labor 
party conference which meets 
in Blackpool this month is to set 
the final seal on one of the most 
dramatic reversals of doctrine in 
recent British history. A year ago, 
the Scarborough conference of the 
party committed what seemed to 
amount to an act of political hari- 
kari: The defense statement pre- 
pared by the party Executive and 
approved by the Parliamentary 
Labor party was defeated. In its 
place, the conference approved a 
resolution calling for the unilateral 
renunciation of the manufacture, 
stockpiling and basing of nuclear 
weapons in this country. 

The unilateralist resolution did 
not, in so many words, call for 
British repudiation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. But 
the speeches supporting it were 
overwhelmingly neutralist in tone; 
and if it had been accepted as party 
policy, the official Opposition, rep- 
resenting 40 per cent of the British 
electorate, would have been im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, committed 
to a foreign policy of non-align- 
ment 

In his wind-up speech during the 
defense debate at Scarborough 
TIE Saori Se 
DAVID MARQUAND writes for the Man- 
chester Guardian and other journals. 
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British 
Labor’s 


About-Face 


By David Marquand 


Hugh Gaitskell, Labor party leader, 
declared that he would “fight, fight, 
and fight again” to reverse the 
unilateralist tide. This is exactly 
what he has done—and, astonish- 
ingly, he has succeeded. At the 
Trade Union Congress held early 
in September, the  unilateralist 
policy adopted the year before was 
reversed by a large majority. If 
anything in politics is certain, a 
crushing victory for Hugh Gaitskell 
at Blackpool is assured. 

Clearly, a counterrevolution of 
such magnitude cannot be the re- 
sult of accident. The first, though 
not the most important, reason for 
this one is the contrast between the 
personalities and tactics of the 
unilateralist leaders and those of 
Gaitskell and his lieutenants. Many 
years ago, George Lansbury, one 
of the pioneers of British socialism, 
dismissed the claims of the British 
Communist party with the phrase: 
“That lot win a revolution? They 
couldn’t win a fish stall!” Lans- 
bury’s comment could serve as the 
epitaph for the present leaders of 
Labor's left wing. 

The two most prominent uni- 
lateralists in the Labor movement 
are Frank Cousins, Secretary of the 
giant Transport and General Work- 
ers Union, and Michael Foot, a 
superb polemical journalist and one 
of the last of the great mob orators 


of English history. Neither man is 
remotely of Prime Ministerial tim- 
ber; and with the best will in the 
world it is impossible to visualize 
either of them clad in the purple. 

As a result, the apparent victory 
of the unilateralists was, from the 
start, strangely unreal—like the 
October Revolution without Lenin 
and Trotsky, or the Populist Revolt 
without even a William Jennings 
Bryan. To the fervent unilateralist 
zealots in the country this hardly 
mattered. They were concerned with 
building a new heaven and a new 
earth—and minor details like the 
composition of a future Labor gov- 
ernment did not bother them in 
the least. 

But at more sophisticated levels 
of the party hierarchy, the personal 
shortcomings of the unilateralist 
leaders were a severe handicap. 
They meant that unilateralist criti- 
cism of Gaitskell and his followers 
could invariably be silenced by the 
simple question: “Who else?” 

Even more important than Gait- 
skell’s personal pre-eminence was 
the tactical skill of some of his 
most enthusiastic followers at the 
grass roots. At the Scarborough 
conference the right and center of 
the party’s ordinary rank-and-file 
made a great and possibly epoch- 
making discovery: that “nice guys 
finish last.” During the past year 
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they have applied this discovery 
with astonishing skill. 

The Constitution of the Labor 
party, like that of the United States, 
is federal. Just as the wise Presi- 
dential candidate in the U.S. con- 
centrates his attention on the largest 
states with the highest votes in the 
Electoral College, so the would-be 
kingmaker of the British Labor 
party must concentrate on winning 
over the half-dozen major trade 
unions whose votes, between them, 
easily control the party conference. 
The faction in control of the Trans- 
port and General Workers, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Work- 
ers, the National Union of Mine- 
workers, and the National Union of 
Railwaymen, controls, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Labor party con- 
ference. 

During the early 1950s, a ma- 
jority of these giant unions was 
controlled by right-wing union 
leaders firmly allied to the leader- 
ship of the Parliamentary party. 
Time after time a majority of the 
rank-and-file constituency parties, 
representing the party’s individual 
members, would support left-wing 
resolutions—only to find themselves 
overwhelmed by the “block votes” 
of the great trade unions. Secure 
in the knowledge that the block- 
vote steamroller rolled as they di- 
rected, the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary party scarcely bothered to 
win over the ordinary rank-and-file 
—tither in the unions or in the con- 
stituency parties. 

In the middle and late "50s, how- 
ever, the situation changed. Arthur 
Deakin, the powerful right-wing 
General Secretary of the Transport 
Workers, died. After a short inter- 
fegnum his place was taken by the 
left-wing Socialist, Frank Cousins. 
At one stroke, over a million votes 
were transferred from the right- 
wing column to the left. 

At the same time, perhaps thanks 
0 a growing tendency of union of- 
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ficials at the ‘middle levels to lose 
interest in Labor party affairs, the 
small minority of left-wing activists 
was able to win increasing success 
at the conferences of other unions 
as well. These tendencies came to 
a head in the months before the 
Scarborough conference when the 
unilateralists managed to win over 
the majority of the big trade-union 
conferences. Thus, when the Scar- 
borough conference met last year 
its decision was already made. 


N THE PAST twelve months, the 

Gaitskellite rank-and-file has 
been organized for a counterrevo- 
lution by a pressure group of mod- 
erate activists called the Campaign 
for Democratic Socialism (CDS). 
What the CDS has done—at least 
for the time being—is to fire 
the moderate members of union 
branches and constituency Labor 
parties with the enthusiasm and 
sense of purpose usually confined 
to the extreme left. 

The CDS is only a year old, and 
its future is necessarily uncertain. 
The approaching Gaitskell victory 
at Blackpool may conceivably create 
a mood of euphoria in which the 
moderates will step back into their 
old apathetic ways. But if this hap- 
pens, it will be over the dead body 
of the Campaign for Democratic 
Socialism. The leaders of the Cam- 
paign—Bill Rodgers, its Secretary 
and principal organizer, Phillip Wil- 
liams, a Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford, and the theorist of the 
movement, and Tony Crosland MP, 
the grey eminence in the back- 
ground—will not be content with a 
merely negative victory over the 
unilateralists. 

Their aims are much wider than 
that. They are, for example, con- 
vinced supporters of the Common 
Market; and although they have, for 
the time being, lain low on this 
question for tactical reasons, they 
can be expected to emerge from the 
background as the Labor party be- 
gins to debate the issue in earnest. 
More important still, the CDS 


hopes eventually to do for the 
Labor party what Willy Brandt has 
done for the German Socialists: 
to turn it into an undoctrinaire party 
of moderate reform with about as 
much ideological content as the 
liberal wing of the American Demo- 
cratic party. 

In this, of course, they are en- 
thusiastically behind Hugh Gait- 
skell and a majority of the Parlia- 
mentary party. They—and the 
party leadership—still have many 
obstacles to overcome. But their 
chances of success look a great deal 


better than anyone would have 
dared to predict a year ago. 
For the truth is that the Pro- 


gram of the CDS is the only one 
which offers the remotest prospect 
of electoral success. Already, the 
electoral standing of the Labor 
party—helped, it must be ad- 
mitted, by an economic crisis and 
by a “tough” budget—has im- 
proved out of all recognition. A 
year ago, the internal schisms of the 
party were reflected in an abysmal 
showing in public-opinion polls. 
Now, the Opposition stands a 
couple of percentage points ahead 
of the Government. 

This improvement is by no means 
entirely due to the bettering of 
Gaitskell’s position inside the party. 
The swing against the Government 
would have occurred in any case— 
and with the next elections two 
years away, the swing may have 
come too soon for Labor to profit. 
But the fact remains that without 
a Gaitskellite victory in the Labor 
party, the swing against the Gov- 
ernment would have gone to the 
Liberals instead. 

A Gaitskellite Labor party may 
or may not win the next elections; 
an anti-Gaitskellite party, com- 
mitted to unilateral disarmament 
and wholesale disarmament and 
wholesale nationalization would 
have no chance at all. In the end, 
this fact seems bound to sink in. 
It is the best guarantee of Gaitskell’s 
continuing to keep control of his 


party. 






LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA 





By J. Kirk sae sUIded 
Tour of 


Apartheid 


JOHANNESBURG 
EDDISH-GREY early morning 
4 smog still clung to the tall 
buildings in the west as we set 
out from downtown Johannesburg 
along the smooth macadam high- 
way. Our destination was _ the 
Southwestern Native Area, a 26- 
square-mile sprawl of land well out- 
side city limits which the South 
African government and the city 
of Johannesburg set aside for the 
Africans who come to the country’s 
largest metropolis. 

Like many another visitor, I had 
been impressed with Johannesburg 
—its size (second only to Cairo on 
the African Continent), its bustling 
pace, its modernity (drive-ins, 
Broadway shows, even frozen cus- 
tard). But I wanted to see what 
kind of living conditions Johannes- 
burg’s 389,690 whites (1960 cen- 
sus) had provided for its 622,830 
Africans. For under South Africa’s 
policy of apartheid, which envisions 
the eventual partition of the country 
into virtually separate, self-sufficient 
areas that will isolate 3 million 
whites from nearly 13 million Afri- 
cans, coloreds and Asiatics, it is a 
sin in the eyes of God for Africans 
to live in the same cities and under 
the same conditions as whites. 

To satisfy my curiosity, the South 
African Information Service, in a 


.4 


gesture of kindness and caution, 
offered me a free tour—along with 
Mr. Fouche, a secure, moustached, 
fact-quoting official from the city’s 
politely titled Non-European Affairs 
Department, which runs the native 
areas. Together with the local in- 
formation chief, two camera-carry- 
ing Japanese businessmen (who 
didn’t say a word the whole trip) 
and a maidenly woman college pro- 
fessor from England (whose so- 
ciological questions suggested that 
she taught home economics), we 
squeezed into a doughty Packard 
and began the journey. 

As the road led out of the city 
the buildings became smaller and 
the factories dirtier: This was the 
all-important “buffer area.” Skim- 
ming through a propaganda booklet 
Fouche had given us, I learned that 
the Southwestern Native Area com- 
prises 24 townships—bearing melli- 
fluous names like Jabulani, Mofolo, 
Chiawelo—and a population of 
435,000. Johannesburg, assisted 
financially by the national Govern- 
ment, has provided some 55,000 
homes for these people, and the 
Government itself has built nearly 
18,000 others. The total cost since 
1927 has been $70 million, most 
of it spent in the last seven years 
—a figure which represents barely 
one quarter of the working profits 


from the country’s gold mines in 
1960 alone. The 1960-61 city 
budget allowed the Non-European 
Affairs Department $13,692,070 
and estimated its income from taxes, 
rents, etc. at $13,692,081, a profit 
of $11 for the year. 

When we came to the first town- 
ship Fouche proudly announced, 
“This is Orlando, one of the oldest 
townships, which we started build- 
ing in 1930. It now has about 
11,000 houses, more than any other 
city-built area.” 

Aware that South Africa prides 
itself on giving its Africans a better 
material standard of living than any 
country on the continent, I had ex- 
pected to see solid, colorful, two- 
story apartments similar to those 
the Belgians had given some of the 
Africans in Leopoldville. Instead, 
I saw rows and rows of four-room 
brick boxes, 10 feet apart at most, 
that stretched down the road in a 
parade of monotony. Having only 
recently come from the stomach- 
turning combinations of filth, dirt 
and corrupated iron in the slums 
of Freetown, Accra and Lagos, 
however, even these dull boxes 
were a step up. 

“Now these wires are for elec 
tricity, which we’ve got in about 
10 per cent of the native area,” 
Fouche went on. “Used for both 
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street and house lighting. Total cost 
of $7.7 million. But only about 40 
per cent of these people use the 
electricity, even though it costs less 
than $2.80 a month. Prefer their 
coal stoves and kerosene and 
candles.” 

Then he pointed to a rather sad- 
looking sapling by the side of the 
road. “We’ve planted 42,000 trees 
so far, 15,000 of them along the 
streets, and are shooting for 8,000 
per annum. So far, however, only 
about 40 per cent of the street trees 
have survived—in some areas not 
even 10 per cent. Don’t seem to 
grow well. Still, we’re going ahead 
with the program. Directed by our 
Horticultural Section, you know, 
which has done all the fine land- 
scaping out here.” I looked out at 
the patchy grass, scraggly trees and 
dusty yards, remembering the 
beautifully landscaped and tended 
grounds of the city-owned water 
station we had passed a few miles 
back. 

Fouche continued: “Now that 
school there was built 22 years ago, 
one of six high schools and 106 
schools in the whole area. Run by 
the Government—though there are 
three private church schools—and 
staffed entirely by natives, most of 
them men, because it didn’t use to 
be proper for women to teach. 
There’s one lower primary school 
—first four grades—for every 800 
houses, with more than 500 chil- 
dren per school, about 70,000 
students in all.” 

Only 70,000 school children for 
a population of 435,000, I asked? 
“Well, we don’t have compulsory 
education here, as we do in white 
areas,” Fouche replied. “A lot of 
these parents don’t care if their 
children don’t go to school and a 
lot of children drop out when they 
can start earning money.” In the 
Official booklet there was a note 
that “at least a further 40,000 chil- 
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dren should attend school,” but a 
different explanation was given: 
lack of facilities. 


E PASSED into a newer Afri- 
W.:.: township, called, for no 
visible reason, Meadowlands. An- 
other maze of monotony. “These 
houses have been built since 1954, 
when we started our major building 
program to offset the postwar in- 
flux of natives coming to urban 
areas. A law passed in 1951 for 
the first time provided for Africans 
to be trained on the job to build 
the homes, so that we could get 
more of them done.” The lady pro- 
fessor asked if the city couldn’t 
have trained two teams, each of 
which would build a different style 
house, alternating down the road, 
“so that the town would be more 
esthetically pleasing.” Fouche smiled 
sympathetically. 

The newer houses were, if any- 
thing, slightly less solid and more 
tedious than the others. They were 
low, two-family brick buildings 
with corrugated iron roofs, about 
50 feet long and 20 feet wide, set 
back 30 feet from the road and 
divided from it by a low, three- 
stand wire fence that stretched on 
for nearly a mile. The workers had 
obviously just plastered bricks in 
a simple rectangle, divided it into 
eight rooms, slapped on a roof and 
then quickly moved 10 feet away 
to start the whole process over again 
before they forgot it. 

“Of course, we had a problem,” 
Fouche tried to explain. “In 1939 
we had 240,000 Africans and fewer 
than 9,000 houses. By 1946 we had 
400,000 Africans and we had to 
find somewhere to put them, so we 
built as fast as we could. We’ve 
built 33,000 houses here in the last 
seven years—that’s about 13 a day, 
though at one point we were build- 
ing 60 a day—and we’ve got to 
build another 38,000 houses in the 
next 10 years. So we really couldn’t 
worry about esthetics. We had to do 
the most practical thing and these 
houses were the answer. They are 


cheap to build, about $560 with 
African labor for a single family 
house, and they don’t take long. 
Why don’t we stop and go in one 
of them?” 

He got out of the car and 
entered one of the houses to ask 
if we could come in. As we moved 
through the meager but neat “front 
lawn,” along a cement path the 
owner had obviously made himself, 
Fouche said to me: “Now this 
house is somewhat above the 
average, I want you to understand, 
but you can get an idea anyway.” 
The house had five rooms, sparsely 
but comfortably furnished; a dining 
room with a small table and a cup- 
board (approximately 10 feet by 
10 feet); a kitchen with a coal- 
burning, pot-bellied stove (9’ x 8’); 
a living room with a huge table and 
a single easy chair (15’ x 11’); a 
bedroom (9’ x 8’); and a storeroom 
(8’ x 7’). There were four medium- 
sized windows. Behind the house 
in the dirt yard there was a neat- 
looking outhouse—the city runs a 
sewage system for most of the 
homes in the area—and a water 
spigot. 

The young housewife, embar- 
rassed yet gracious, showed us 
around with a mixture of pride (for 
it was, in fact, a clean, neat and 
above-average home) and humility 
(these white folks were snooping 
into how she lived and she knew 
perfectly well the kind of compari- 
sons they were making). She ex- 
plained quietly that her husband 
was a furniture finisher in town, and 
pointed to the photograph on the 
wall of their child who had died 
when she was three. The rate of 
childhood and infant martality in 
South Africa, though one of the 
lowest on the continent, is so high 
that every family expects at least 
one of their children to die. 

I asked the young woman if she 
minded telling me how much she 
paid for rent. “Well, it’s about 
$7.30 with water, but my husband 
only makes $47.60 a month and he 
has to spend $5.60 on transporta- 
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tion.” The rent itself was only a 
fifth of the salary but, counting 
transportation costs, there was only 
about $35 a month—under $9 a 
week—for all other expenses. And 
she was above average. 

I checked the official booklet: 
“The bulk of the people are poor 

. . the most common wage .. . 
is $9.10 a week.” Assuming that 
the average rent is $7 a month— 
though some. go as high as $12— 
that means that the bulk of the 
people have $29 a month, or $7.25 
a week, for food, clothing, trans- 
portation, taxes and other neces- 
sities. I was beginning to under- 
stand a story I had read in that 
morning’s newspaper about Afri- 
cans in Johannesburg owing the 
city $1.2 million in back rents. They 
simply didn’t have the money. 

Driving away from the house I 
noticed little knots of people all 
around the neighborhood watching 
us. They stared with blank, pitiless 
eyes. One woman waved as we 
moved off, but the little children 
playing in the dirt neither waved 
nor smiled, even when I flashed at 
them what I hoped they would take 
for a friendly grin. In every other 
country I had visited on the Conti- 
nent the famous African exuberance 
had always shown itself in the smiles 
and giggles of children. Here the 
children were impassive, old with 
distrust and dislike. 

Another feature of most African 
cities also was missing: the ubiqui- 
tous markets, with stolid “market 
mammies” behind rude roadside 
stalls and bustling women with 
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babies on their backs and the day’s 
shopping on their heads. These 
South African communities were 
peculiarly aseptic; the rush and 
whir of even the sleepiest African 
village was nowhere to be seen. 

I asked Fouche about the ab- 
sence of markets and he replied 
jauntily, “Oh, we have shops here, 
but they’re mostly off the road; the 
Bantu are such bad drivers, you 
know. There’s one shopping center,” 
and he pointed to a group of five 
stores—a butcher shop, a grocery, 
something marked “Lucky Bazaar 
and General Dealer and Fruit Shop” 
—in one-story buildings slightly 
larger but no more inviting than 
the houses surrounding them. “Here 
in the native area the Africans own 
their own businesses, no whites or 
Indians are allowed, and we have 
something like 6,400 traders. They 
lease the land from us, build their 
own shops with money of their own 
or that they borrow from us. One 
fellow over in Mofolo told me he 
banks $8,000 every two days; of 
course he owns a lot of businesses 
and that’s not anywhere near his 
profit, but that’s still doing very 
well, I should say.” 

About half a mile from the 
“shopping center” we drove through 
an iron gate and were met by the 
pungent smell of malt. Fouche 


hopped out and led us through a 
brick portal into an open-air, brick- 
walled courtyard where nearly 100 
men were sitting impassively, drink- 
ing something out of gallon-sized 
plastic pots. Most of them didn’t 
bother to look up when we came in, 





and those that did returned to their 
drinking without reaction. 

“Now this is the _ beerhall,” 
Fouche explained with an odd sense 
of pride. “Kaffir beer” (kaffir is 
one of the South African’s favorite 
derogatory terms for Africans), 
“which is not like European beer. 
City owns and runs this hall, and 
14 others like it. We get a profit of 
about $1.5 million a year, all of 
which goes back into running the 
native area, of course. Makes up 
for rents in arrears, too. Beer costs 
them a shilling, 14 cents a gallon, 
and is very nutritious: 2 pints of 
this kaffir beer has more calories 
than a half a loaf of bread.” 

A mile further down the road, 
we came to a sudden break in the 
endless rows of houses. Facing us 
was an odd-shaped dwelling, small 
but distinctly different, with a big 
picture window, a colored roof and 
a porch. Next to it was another, 
even more striking—a big two- 
story affair with large windows and 
a modern-looking garage. Both 
homes were sparsely, but carefully, 
landscaped. 

“This is Dube,” Fouche said 
casually. Dube was the model 
suburb of the African townships, a 
small area of some 2,000 houses 
where Africans could build their 
own homes on plots of land rented 
from the city for 30 years. Most of 
the houses cost about $5,000, which 
goes an awfully long way in this 
country, and several cost $25,000. 

One of the nicest, owned by 4 
long-time African leader, Dr. A. B. 
Xuma, is as handsome and modem 
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as any modest home in Westchester, 
with a sparkling two-car garage, 
broad picture windows and a pleas- 
ant ranch-house air. What troubles 
Dr. Xuma and many others in Dube 
js that it is impossible for him to 
own the land on which he has in- 
vested so heavily. Say what you 
will about the slums of Sophiatown, 
at least there Africans could own 
the land. The removal of this right 
ranks second only to the question 
of rents in the urban African’s list 
of hatreds about his native area. 

Still, Dube is oddly impressive. 
As in all the other townships, the 
houses were packed together with 
meager areas for front lawns, no 
streetlights and only a few trees by 
the side of the road. But here there 
was an obvious display of pride in 
the dwellings themselves, for the 
lawns were nicely tended and the 
houses had a bright, well-cared-for 
look. These home-owners, many of 
whom could afford homes in any 
area of Johannesburg, have resigned 
themselves to sizable investments in 
segregated living. 

If Dube represents “giving in,” 
it is difficult to know what to make 
of Pimville, the final spot on our 
tour. Here was not only naked 
resignation, but what seemed to be 
total and utter defeat—of a dif- 
ferent, much worse kind than Dube. 
Pimville is a half-a-square-mile 
slough of some 33,000 people with 
exactly 133 city-built houses and 
an estimated 1,137 “occupied sites,” 
a euphemism for anything from a 
large cardboard packing box to a 
hut of straw reeds. 

It is a sinkhole where cars skid, 
and children walk, in excrement; 
Where a ruthless (African) land- 
lord will rent out a single two-room 
corrugated iron shack to two 10- 
member families for as much as 
$15 a month apiece; where empty 
men sit on boxes all day long, 
Spitting into the dirt and watch- 
ing horse-drawn wagons slithering 
through the mud. The only good 
word to be said for this area is that 
the crime rate is not unusually high, 
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probably because there’s very little 
worth stealing and the men are too 
lethargic to fight. There was a 
slovenliness, a hopelessness, a deg- 
radation about Pimville that was 
worse than anything I had encoun- 
tered in Accra and Lagos. 


with me and didn’t begin to 
wear off until evening, when I had 
drinks with an African who lived 
in the area. He was a bright fellow, 
slow-speaking but earnest and pas- 
sionate, and helped me put the 
day’s tour in perspective. 

“You know,” said my African 
friend, “many of the people out 
there don’t mind the conditions they 
live in, and certainly there is good 
reason to be happy with even the 
meager, though sufficient, homes 
which the city has provided. But 
those of us who feel, and there are 
more than you would think, are 
hurt deeply, every day of our lives. 
Sure, a farmer will take care of his 
pigs because they are a good source 
of income for him—and we know 
the Government thinks of us in 
these terms. 

“This has become a strong and 
rich country in large part because of 
our backs, our sweat, our willing- 
ness to work for pennies. They 
know it. They simply figure we’ve 
got to be kept from dying off— 
which we’re doing in those shanty- 
town slums—in order for them to 
keep on making profits. Don’t 
think they’re being benevolent; if 
you listen to their hearts you'll hear 
the jangle of a cash register. They 
are simply being economical.” 

“But surely you must prefer the 
way you're living now to what you 
had when you were a child?” I 
asked. 

“Of course, man. Now let me 
be perfectly honest with you: I 
don’t think I'd like to live in some 
of those slums in West Africa, just 
to be able to vote. I’ve got to face 
the fact that I like living conditions 
as good as I can get-—who wouldn’t? 
But,” he went on, scowling, “there’s 
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no reason, you see, why I shouldn’t 
be able to live in even better con- 
ditions and still have a vote, and 
freedom, and self-respect. I’ve got 
the money. But they’ve got the land 
—and the whip. And the vote. 
When you come right down to it, 
all I’ve got is a brick box, and be- 
lieve me that isn’t enough. And a 
lot of people are beginning to feel 
it isn’t enough.” 

“What will they—you—do about 
it?” 

“How do I know? Bloodbath, 
maybe. Who knows? All I can say 
is that something is bound to hap- 
pen. There’s a lot of resentment 
under the surface—against pass 
laws, against the reservation of the 
best jobs for whites. The greatest 
resentment is against being treated 
like cattle, no matter what benefits 
are thrown in. You can’t buy 
people’s souls—and a lot of us have 
souls, you know—with four rooms 
and running water.” 

The dilemma my friend expressed 
is fundamental in South Africa. 
There is no point in wholesale deni- 
gration of what the Government 
has done. Within the limits of what 
it believes to be the problem—that 
of hanging on to a country where 
whites are in the minority, where 
they have created the prosperity, 
where they must live since they have 
no other home to go to (as the 
British and French had)—it is 
doing the best it knows how. It 
thinks there is a fairyland for the 
blacks separate from, but of course 
equal to, that of the whites, if the 
blacks would but work for it. 

The fear-ridden Government hon- 
estly believes that the Africans must 
be treated like children, provided 
for and housed, but kept away from 
all political toys that might prove 
dangerous. But when the adolescent 
finds that he’s treated like a three- 
year-old, he’s bound to rebel. In 
South Africa that rebellion may 
come soon, and if it does it will be 
violent. Violence, after all is about 
the only weapon the African knows; 
he has met it every day of his life. 
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A Study in Similarity 






Hitler 


Khrushchev 


By G. F. Hudson 


LONDON 

STUDENT OF modern history reading the recent 

A notes and discourses of Nikita Khrushchev on 

peace and disarmament must frequently have the 

feeling that he has heard it all before. Nor will it be 

difficult for him to recall when and where. Reference 

to the speeches of Adolf Hitler in the period before 

he plunged the world into war reveals striking similari- 

ties of tactical method, rhetorical appeal and even 
phrasing. 

Hitler’s proposals for world peace and disarmament 
are almost forgotten today. The historical image of 
Hitler as the maker of war has made all his earlier 
reassurances seem empty and futile. But they were 
taken seriously enough at the time in the Western 
democracies, not only by the popular press but also 
in Official circles and by leaders of serious political 
opinion. Those who, in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, clung to the belief that Hitler was really a 
man of peace and good will, with whom it was possible 
to reach a reasonable settlement, took up every favor- 
able hint in his speeches as a promise on which a 
new world could be built; the general public awaited 
the speeches as events of far greater importance than 
anything that Germany under Hitler was actually doing. 

Hitler himself instinctively understood this world- 
wide longing for peace and craving for words of hope. 
He knew only too well how to exploit it in his pursuit 
of a policy designed to gain for Germany a position 
of military superiority that would enable him to im- 
pose his will internationally. The circumstances were 
indeed different from those of 1961 in that Ger- 
many was rearming in defiance of the unilateral dis- 
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armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, whereas 
there have never been any restrictions on the right of 
the Soviet Union as a sovereign power to arm as much 
as it pleases. Nevertheless, there is a similarity between 
the two situations: Hitler did not seek merely to regain 
for Germany equal rights with other states to military 
conscription and arms of all categories; he sought to 
obtain a lead over the Western democracies by playing 
on their hopes of a disarmament treaty and thus de- 
laying their rearmament until it was too late for them 
to catch up for a long time. In the same way, Soviet 
peace propaganda is certainly aimed at causing the 
West to reduce its armaments or abandon certain 
strategic positions without imposing in practice any 
parallel restrictions on Soviet power. 

When Hitler came to power in 1933, the hopes of 
the world were set on the Disarmament Conference 
then meeting in Geneva. On May 16, President Roose- 
velt urged the total abolition of “offensive weapons,” 
defined as bomber aircraft, heavy artillery and tanks— 
the categories of arms which had been forbidden to 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty and which Hitler 
was preparing to produce on a massive scale for his 
new armed forces. In his speech to the Reichstag the 
next day, Hitler put himself forward as a rival champion 
of peace and disarmament. Germany, he said, “is ready 
to renounce all offensive weapons if the armed nations 
on their side will destroy all offensive weapons . . - 
Germany is ready to disband its entire military estab 
lishment and destroy the small amount of arms fe- 
maining to it if neighboring countries will do the same 
. . . Germany is prepared to enter into solemn pacts 
of non-aggression, since it does not think of attacking 
anyone but only of obtaining security.” 

But in the autumn, on the pretext that the French 
were demanding a transition period of eight years 
before Germany should have complete equality of 
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armament rights, Hitler abruptly withdrew the Ger- 
man delegation from the Disarmament Conference and 
announced his country’s resignation from the League 
of Nations. By parading the national grievance he 
rallied German domestic support for his policy of 
rapid, uncontrolled rearmament, while at the same time 
encouraging the Western powers to believe that he 
might be brought back into the Disarmament Con- 
ference if adequate concessions were made to him. 

Hopes persisted that Hitler would be satisfied with 
a token demonstration of independent rearmament, 
and would ultimately agree to arms limitation. As long 
as such hopes remained, no influential political leader 
in Britain or France was ready to advocate large in- 
creases in his country’s war-making capacity, which 
would have to be scrapped if a disarmament treaty 
was finally obtained. Thus Hitler gained valuable time, 
for he alone knew that there was not going to be any 
disarmament. Too late, his adversaries realized that 
while he pretended to be studying disarmament pro- 
posals he was going ahead with his own rearming, so 
that Germany’s Air Force soon outnumbered those of 
Britain and France put together. 

Hitler, however, continued to talk peace. When he 
took the decisive step in repudiation of the Versailles 
Treaty by decreeing the restoration of military con- 
scription in Germany, he simultaneously made a speech 
to the Reichstag so full of admirably pacific sentiments 
that it won golden opinions in the press of the countries 
which would have to fight Germany four years later. 
Hitler said that his racial theory excluded any wish 
to subdue or dominate any non-German peoples, for 
incorporation of ethnic strangers in a national state 
could only weaken it; that he finally renounced all 
claim to Alsace-Lorraine and “solemnly recognized 
and guaranteed” the frontiers of France; that he would 
“adhere unconditionally” to the non-aggression pact 
which he had concluded with Poland; that he would 
not interfere in any way in the internal affairs of 
Austria or try to annex it; that he was ready to join 
in an agreement for limitation or abolition of all heavy 
arms “specially suited for aggression.” 

Germany, Hitler declared, “wants peace because of 
its fundamental convictions. It wants peace also be- 
cause of realization of the simple fact that no war 
would be likely essentially to alter the distress in 
Europe . . . the principal effect of every war is to 
destroy the flower of a nation . . . Whoever lights 
the torch of war in Europe can wish for nothing but 
chaos.” 

A little later, when Hitler violated the Treaty of 
Locarno by marching his troops into the demilitarized 
zone of the Rhineland, he again asserted that, although 
Germany was determined to “restore the honor of her 
people,” she would now strive “more than ever” for 
“an understanding between the European peoples.” 


“We have no territorial demands to make in Europe,” 
he declared to the Reichstag. “Germany will never 
break the peace.” 

Two years later, when he had seized Austria and 
worked up the crisis with Czechoslovakia to the brink 
of war, he told Neville Chamberlain that his claim 
to the Sudetenland was his “last territorial demand in 
Europe.” So convinced was the British Prime Minister 
that Hitler was at last satisfied that he told those who 
came to meet him on his return to London, “Yes, it 
is peace in our time.” 

Hitler’s method was simple in essentials, though 
varied and ingenious in its application. He sought to 
play on both the hopes and the fears of mankind, al- 
ternating promises and threats, or even combining 
both. He dangled before the eyes of the world alluring 
offers of peaceful settlement at the same time that 
he tore up treaties and carried out his coups de force. 
The unfolding of his policy in action necessarily con- 
tradicted his earlier pacific assurances, but even then 
he did not give up his endeavors to lull suspicions 
and feed hopes. After every repudiation of an agree- 
ment he offered fresh guarantees, and every demand 
was to be positively his last. How successful this policy 
was is revealed by any study of what was called “ap- 
peasement” in the period before World War II. When 
Hitler made his appeal for peace after proclaiming 
the restoration of military conscription in Germany, 
the London Times commented editorially: “It is to 
be hoped that the speech will be taken everywhere as 
a sincere and well-considered utterance meaning pre- 
cisely what it says.” 


ITLER IS LONG since dead, but if his ghost still 
t walks the streets of Berlin, he must recognize 
that he has a worthy successor. He must certainly see 
in Khrushchev’s conduct of Soviet foreign policy over 
the last three years a performance worthy of his ad- 
miration. 

The Soviet campaign for peaceful coexistence and 
total disarmament has indeed been an improvement, 
technically speaking, on Hitler’s projection of him- 
self as the champion of peace among nations. The 
Soviet Union “struggles” for peace and strives to de- 
liver mankind from the curse of war by complete 
universal abolition of armaments of every kind. The 
Western powers are thrown on the defensive when 
they insist on asking what guarantees there would be 
that such a plan would be honestly carried out by 
all concerned if it were to be adopted. 

Such queries, according to Soviet propaganda, merely 
slander Russia’s magnificent intentions and reveal the 
vested interests of monopoly capitalism in the produc- 
tion of arms, and of imperialism in the use of war 4 
an instrument of policy. If, however, the peoples of 
the West attach so much importance to inspection and 
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control in a disarmament treaty, then the Soviet Union 
is prepared to make concessions to this prejudice and 
will call for “universal disarmament under strict in- 
spection.” But when Western negotiators try to get 
down to details of the proposed supervision it develops 
that all real inspection is espionage, that there must be 
agreement on disarmament before there is any control 
machinery, and that in any case the Communist states 
must have in one way or another a veto on any in- 
spection of themselves. 

In the Hitler era disarmament negotiations never 
got far enough for the issue of inspection to become 
crucial. But on the record of the Nazi regime, and 
with the evidence of the state of mind of Hitler and 
his associates which has become available since the 
War, nobody can seriously doubt that he would have 
cheated on any disarmament treaty he might have 
signed. Indeed, the political system of a totalitarian 
party-state gives it a decisive advantage over a demo- 
cratic state with regard to the observance of such an 
agreement. 

For a democratic state, a disarmament treaty would 
become an obligation in law, and with an independent 
political opposition and a free press any serious viola- 
tion of it would be exposed and publicly denounced. 
In a totalitarian system of the Nazi or Communist type 
all the processes of the state are enveloped in secrecy 
and there is no possibility of public scrutiny of official 
activities which the government desires to keep hidden. 
Even if the intelligence services of foreign powers can 
find traces of illicit forms of armament, their reports 
will be denied. Nor is it sufficient to say that the 
democratic country can itself rearm if it finds that 
the other party to the agreement is not keeping faith. 
By the time its people are convinced that the pact 
is being broken, it may be too late to recover from 
a position of fatal inferiority. 

These considerations are very much in the minds 
of the Western statesmen who have to deal with Soviet 
disarmament proposals. However, it has not been so 
tasy to convince Western public opinion, particularly 
certain high-minded columnists and newspaper editors, 
that there is danger in negotiating on such offers. There 
is also the opinion of the uncommitted countries to 
be taken into account, and they are often very sus- 
ceptible to Communist disarmament propaganda. In 
addition, there are a considerable number of people 
in the West who, although not at all inclined towards 
Communism in their politics, are ready to believe in 
Khrushchev’s offer, just as the London Times be- 
lieved Hitler’s peace appeal in 1935. Even among 
some whose credulity does not reach as far as this, 
there has been a tendency to argue that a disarmament 
agreement would be worth while even without an ef- 
fective system of inspection and control, because it 
would be enforced by world opinion—that same world 
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opinion on which idealists once relied to restrain Hitler. 

Khrushchev’s resort to the language of open menace 
over Berlin has, of course, put a strain on the faith 
of those who trusted in his will to peace. An aggres- 
sive dictator who seeks to beguile the world with talk 
of his peaceful intentions must sooner or later, in 
order to get his way, make threats which are incom- 
patible with these pretenses. When Khrushchev tells 
Prime Minister Amilio Fanfani of Italy that aircraft 
using the air corridors to Berlin in accordance with 
existing agreements will be shot down; when he re- 
sumes nuclear tests and boasts that the Soviet Union 
will soon have 100-megaton bombs; when he declares 
that Britain, France and Italy are “hostages” to the 
Soviet Union because they will never dare to fight— 
then the world sees a different Khrushchev. He is no 
longer the folksy traveling salesman and fervent apostle 
of peaceful coexistence; he is an insolent blackmailer 
threatening a world war unless he is allowed to impose 
Communist domination on the people of West Berlin. 


peace. In the very midst of the crisis he has delib- 
erately created, he tries to kindle hopes of an era of re- 
laxations and good will which will follow if only this one 
difficulty can be surmounted. If his demands are met, 
the freedom of West Berlin will be safeguarded by 
guarantees which will somehow be more binding than 
the agreements he has repudiated. Moreover, the case 
of Berlin is held to be unique, and if it can only be 
got out of the way, there will be nothing else to ob- 
struct the attainment of that happy harmony among 
nations which is so dear to his heart. In his own words: 
“Let us seek seriously in good faith a solution to the 
question of concluding a German peace treaty, so as 
to arrest in good time the sliding of states into the in- 
ferno of a rocket-nuclear war. Then everything will 
fall into place again. There will not only be no nuclear 
tests but not even a threat of nuclear war.” 

The promise of a golden future is thus held out to 
the nations of the West if they will only yield on 
Berlin. Just as Hitler would have no more demands to 
make if he were only given his way over Czechoslo- 
vakia, so Khrushchev will never trouble the world 
again if he is only given what he wants in Berlin. 
“Everything will fall into place again,” and there will 
be perpetual sunshine after the darkness of the storm. 
But the Western democracies will convict themselves 
of incorrigible folly if they believe that. If the West 
capitulates in Berlin, Khrushchev will only be en- 
couraged to further aggressions. If the West can be 
intimidated now by nuclear blackmail, why should it 
not be used again and again to impose Moscow’s will 
on the “hostage” nations of Europe and ultimately on 
the United States as well? We know what happens at the 
end of that road. War comes in the year after Munich. 


S'.: KHRUSHCHEV presents himself as the man of 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Democracy’s 


Foreign Policy 


OREIGN AID is never very popu- 
lar in a democracy. Its bene- 
ficiaries have no representation in 
Congress. The average citizen has 
no direct experience of either for- 
eign aid’s uses and benefits or its 
vital relation to national security. 
He can only dimly appreciate the 
importance of assisting the under- 
developed nations achieve technical 
competence and economic viability. 
The ultimate source of wisdom in 
a democracy lies in the fact that 
the ordinary citizen knows when 
the shoe pinches better than the 
political cobblers who produce the 
shoe. But in foreign affairs it is 
somebody else whose shoe pinches, 
and direct experience can offer no 
help. The tortuous course of the 
recent foreign aid bill through Con- 
gress reveals the hazards which a 
democracy faces in dealing with 
foreign problems. 

President Kennedy asked for the 
power to commit the nation’s re- 
sources for a period of five years 
in order to undertake large-scale aid 
projects. Previous administrations 
had often spoken of the desirability 
of long-term commitments; the late 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was particularily emphatic 
about the necessity for such a 
policy. But Kennedy was the first 
to push the issue and demand that 
Congress give him the power to 
make extended commitments. 

The President’s proposal had 
fairly easy sailing in the Senate, 
which granted him almost all he 


Dilemma 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


had requested, including the five- 
year power. But the House of Rep- 
resentatives was stubborn. It re- 
duced the total amount, and was 
particularly adamant in insisting on 
only annual grants. According to 
constitutional procedure, the Sen- 
ate-House conference committee 
laboriously ironed out the differ- 
ences between the two bills. The 
compromise bill allowed the Presi- 
dent to make long-term commit- 
ments, but required him to seek an- 
nual appropriations. 

But the omnibus appropriations 
bill forced through by the House 
last week, allotting only $3.9 bil- 
lion for foreign aid, makes clear 
the dangers our democracy faces. 
The Lower Chamber  unwisely 
bowed to the demands of Repre- 
sentative Otto E. Passman (D.-La.), 
long an opponent of substantial for- 
eign aid expenditure. In the rush to 
close the session, many Congress- 
men were not even aware that the 
final bill represented a de facto 
reversal of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s program for long-term 
spending, which they had previ- 
ously approved. 

The Senate, victim of a political 
maneuver by the House’s fiscal con- 
servatives, was confronted with a 
take-it-or-leave-it choice. Majority 
leader Mike Mansfield of Montana 
openly admitted that the Senate 
had “taken a shellacking.” Minority 
leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
of Illinois termed the House action 
an “affront.” Minnesota Demo- 


crat Hubert Humphrey charged the 
Senate had been duped by a “little 
group of willful men.” 

Ironically, while the Representa- 
tives drastically cut appropriations 
for foreign aid, they approved a 
number of expensive measures 
deemed necessary to maintain the 
support of their local constituents. 
The alternatives before the Senate 
were either to accept the entire bill 
or to kill it. Since the measure also 
carried money for essential Govern- 
ment expenses, there was nothing 
the Upper Chamber could do to 
prevent serious modification of 
President Kennedy’s original for- 
eign aid requests. 

The real moral of the story lies 
in the different attitudes toward 
foreign aid evinced in the Senate 
and the House. The Lower House 
is presumably more responsive to 
the “will” of the people than the 
Senate. It registers their moods 
more quickly. Its representatives 
must face re-election every other 
year; they cannot afford to indulge 
in any long-range wisdom. In addi- 
tion, many Congressmen have not 
had the years of experience which 
Senators enjoy in dealing with 
foreign affairs. Thus, both lack of 
experience and lack of freedom 
from democratic pressure inclines 
them to accept the mood of the 
citizenry rather than their own com- 
sidered opinion of what is best for 
the nation. 

We have assumed that the Senate, 
being free from immediate demo 
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cratic pressures, has a wiser attitude 
toward foreign aid than the House. 
To many, this attitude may seem 
undemocratic because it lacks suf- 
ficient confidence in the wisdom of 
the people. No government, it has 
been argued, which lacks con- 
fidence in the ability of the people 
to exercise a veto power over the 
oligarchies which necessarily “rule” 
them, can be called democratic. 
But sentimental democrats usually 
do not recognize that even the most 
consistent democracies are olig- 
archies, or utilize oligarchies in the 
sense that they avail themselves of 
the superior competence of various 
elite groups. 

At a time when technological so- 
ciety requires technical competence 
as well as moral good will, modern 
democracies are more dependent 
than ever upon competent elites— 
particularly, as we have noted, in 
the determination of foreign policy. 
A Senatorial elite, for example, does 
not merely record popular moods 
and fears as registered in the latest 
Gallup poll, but tries—in the 
fashion recommended by Edmund 
Burke—to translate the real in- 
terests of the people into enlight- 
ened political policy. 

In the area of foreign affairs, the 
Vitality of democracy depends upon 
the highest possible wisdom of its 
citizens on the one hand, and a 
responsible elite or group of elites, 
bureaucratic and legislative, on the 
other. The people cannot give their 
leaders absolute trust; policies must 
be subject to periodic review and 
possible veto. Yet the elite, possess- 
ing wisdom which the average citi- 
zn cannot possibly attain, must be 
ttusted sufficiently to make its ex- 
perience in government useful to 
the people. 

Throughout its history the United 
States has fluctuated between 
“pure” democratic ideals (“The 
cure of democracy is more democ- 
tacy”) and democratic principles 
Which allowed, and even insisted, 
that the will of the people be in- 
lrpreted by a “wise oligarchy.” 
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Our Founding Fathers, though pas- 
sionately devoted to the democratic 
cause, did not really trust the wis- 
dom of the common man. They 
erected all sorts of mediating in- 
stitutions, calculated to filter the 
emotions of the common man and 
purify them into wisdom. The elec- 
toral college, constitutionally em- 
powered to elect the President, was 
one such body. It is now no more 
than a quaint vestige of an earlier 
time. We have grown more demo- 
cratic than our fathers, and no 
electoral college would presume to 
defy the popular mandate of the 
November election. 


state legislatures, another oli- 
garchic institution erected by our 
fore-fathers, was annulled at the be- 
ginning of this century by con- 
stitutional amendment. Strangely 
enough, this democratic measure 
tremendously increased the quality 
and prestige of the Senatorial 
oligarchy. 

The high tide of anti-elite pure 
democracy was reached in 1912 
when that rather unsentimental 
patrician democratic idealist, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, pressed for initia- 
tive and referendum laws, the recall 
of Federal judges, and direct party 
primaries. Only the party primaries 
remained after the democratic wave 
subsided. The recall of judges was 
a dubious venture in pure democ- 
racy because it threatened the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, on 
which our fathers had wisely in- 
sisted. 

The necessities of democratic 
government in an age in which 
foreign policy is increasingly im- 
portant are forcing us to move in 
the opposite direction. We know 
that we need the services not only 
of various political elites but of 
bureaucratic, technical and other 
elites as well. 

An over-equalitarian democracy 
which does not trust its leaders is 
bound to be embarrassed amid the 
dangers of our complex civilization. 


Ti: ELECTION of Senators by 





Gradually, we are making our way 
back from Jacksonian democracy, 
which was generated on the frontier 
and reached its zenith at the be- 
ginning of this century, to a more 
Jeffersonian principle of govern- 
ment. 

Of course, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence did 
declare as self-evident “That all 
men were created equal.” But 
Thomas Jefferson was, after all, a 
Virginia aristocrat and, what is 
more important, he believed in an 
aristocracy of competence and ex- 
cellence. 

It would be naive to regard the 
Senate as such an _ aristocracy. 
Nevertheless, its ascendancy over 
the House is symptomatic of the 
movement in our political life, part- 
ly occasioned by the increased im- 
portance of foreign policy. In the 
U.S. the House has lost much of 
its prestige to the Senate, despite 
temporary appearances to the con- 
trary. Meanwhile, in Great Britain, 
the House of Lords has atrophied 
and the House of Commons has be- 
come that country’s sole organ of 
democracy. 

Our aristocratic House enhanced 
its prestige with the introduction of 
direct election of Senators. The 
British aristocratic House, once a 
potent engine of government, is now 
only an appendage because there 
was no way of infusing it with 
democratic spirit. Clearly, a work- 
ing democracy must maintain a 
constant tension between the demo- 
cratic principle of rule by the ma- 
jority and the oligarchic principle 
that the majority must avail itself 
of the competence and _ political 
wisdom of a minority. 

This dictum is especially im- 
portant in regard to foreign policy. 
The influence of a major world 
power such as the United States 
is felt in every part of the world. 
It needs both legislative and bureau- 
cratic elites with the wisdom to 
translate the real interests of the 
nation and its citizens into effective 
policy. 








WRITERS (> WRITING 


A New Life 
for a 
Good Man 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


ERNARD MALAMUD’S A New Life (Farrar, Straus 
be and Cudahy, 367 pp., $4.95) is the first new 
novel of consistent excellence that I have found since 
beginning this column in May, a lovely oasis after an 
interminable crawl through the hot sands. It is the 
story of S. Levin, a 30-year-old failure, who leaves 
New York to be an English instructor at Cascadia 
College on the West Coast. The novel covers one year 
of rich experience, and at its end we see Levin, fired 
and disgraced, setting off for San Francisco with his 
booty: a second-hand Hudson, the wife of the chairman 
of his department, her two adopted children, and 
Levin’s own child inside her. 

A New Life, as a fable of redemption or rebirth, 
is accurately titled. “One always hopes that a new 
place will inspire change—in one’s life,” Levin says 
tentatively when he arrives in Cascadia. Later, “he 
felt like a man entering a new life and entered.” At 
the height of his affair with Pauline Gilley, she says, 
“Oh, my darling, we must do something with our lives.” 
When he despairs of her, he thinks of her as “the 
small town lady who talked of a new life but had 
been consistently afraid of it.’ Finally determined, she 
tells Levin: “I want a better life. I want it with you.” 

The action of the novel is Levin’s development into 
a kind of saint. To the outward eye, he is a typical 
schlemiel: He steps into cow pies, teaches with his 
fly open, makes the ruinous remark every time. But 
in truth he is a holy schlemiel, God’s innocent, a Fool 
in Christ. Levin attains to sanctity (and I think that 
this represents a considerable advance for Malamud) 
not through denying and mortifying the flesh, like the 
anchorite Frank Alpine in The Assistant, but through 
indulging the flesh, and his adultery is a holy adultery. 

It begins in lust, and after his first adventure with 
Pauline in the forest, Levin thinks vulgarly: “his first 
married woman, sex uncomplicated in a bed of leaves, 
short hours, good pay.” The affair progresses, and 
Levin suddenly realizes: “The truth is I love Pauline 
Gilley.” It then goes beyond love, or beyond what 
Levin understands as love, to the sacrificial acceptance 
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of responsibility. Feeling his love gone, he nevertheless 
accepts the burden of Pauline and her children. “Why 
take that load on yourself?” Pauline’s husband Gerald 
challenges, itemizing the disadvantages, and Levin 
answers, in the true voice of a Malamud saint: “Be- 
cause I can, you son of a bitch.” It is a classic progress 
from eros, fleshly love, to agape, the spiritual love 
of one of God’s creatures for another. 

Malamud’s vision of life in the novel redeems its 
ugliness and nastiness with humor, and redeems the 
humor with charity. Cascadia College is a dreadful 
place, narrow and mean, but it is also a terribly funny 
place where “there are no geniuses around to make 
you uncomfortable,” fly-casting is taught for credit, 
and a textbook containing Hemingway’s story “Ten 
Indians” is banned on the pretext that it might offend, 
“as degrading the American Indians.” Gerald Gilley 
is a repulsive careerist, a golf-mad professor who is 
compiling a picture-book of American literature, but 
he is a comic masterpiece of a careerist, and Levin's 
ultimate understanding is that he too is a suffering 
fellow human, and he feels compassion for him. 

Where the sex scenes in Malamud’s earlier books 
were always interrupted at their climax, constituting 
a prolonged tease of the reader, or else were com- 
summated under the aegis of death, producing an ut- 
lovely liebestod effect, here (although traces of the 
old bad habits remain) sex is funny, earthy and some- 
times beautiful. Before becoming involved with Pauline, 
Levin has had: an encounter with a waitress in 4 
barn, ruined at the dramatic moment when a disap- 
pointed rival steals their clothes; a wrestle with am 
unmarried colleague on the floor of his office, broken 
off by Levin out of an obscure compassion; and a gay 
weekend with Nadalee, a student, resulting in her 
efforts to get her class grade raised from a C to a B. 

His involvement with Pauline is hardly more glamor- 
ous: he is disturbed by her flat chest; at one point in 
the affair he has excruciating muscle spasms in bed 
with her; at another point she is temporarily frigid, 
and he thinks bitterly, “Now we have truly come 
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adultery.” At the novel’s end, in one of the most 
yonderfully embarrassing scenes in modern fiction, 
Gerald warns Levin of Pauline’s constipation and 
menstrual irregularities. Funny, awful, it nevertheless 
is love, and beauty, and value. 

Levin’s past, when it is finally confessed to Pauline, 
gems unnecessarily melodramatic: his father a thief, 
“Harry the Goniff”’; his mother insane and a suicide; 
himself a gutter alcoholic. Levin’s future, as we can 
picture it at the end of the novel, is less extreme: 
Pauline will develop breasts in pregnancy; Levin, with 
a new identity, will again have a first name; their 
life together will be responsible, hard-working and 
devoted. If this is not joy, the top-gallant delight Father 
Mapple’s sermon promises the righteous in Moby Dick, 
itis a happy ending nevertheless, and perhaps as much 
as our shabby modern world can promise anyone. 


ALAMUD’S TECHNICAL MASTERY is impressive. 
M His apparently episodic novel is tightly woven, 
mostly by means of foreshadowing. When the chair- 
man of the department warns Levin against dating 
students or prowling among faculty wives, the weekend 
with Nadalee and the affair with Pauline are implicit 
in his warning, as though created by it (“Nay, I 
had not known sin, but by the law,” says St. Paul, 
‘for I had not known lust, except the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet”). When Levin arrives in Cas- 
cadia, the Gilleys take him to their house for dinner, 
and Pauline spills the tuna fish casserole in his lap; 
when he has changed into a fresh pair of pants, the 
little boy wets on them. It is an uproarious scene, and 
announces Levin as the book’s schlemiel, but it is 
also the annunciation of his future role as husband 
and father, victim and protector, of the woman and 
child who pour their love in his lap. 

Some of A New Life is scandalously funny. C. D. 
Fabrikant, the department’s scholar, is rarely seen ex- 
cept on horseback, and gallops off by way of punctuat- 
ing his remarks. Levin first meets the dean carrying 
a bag of grapefruit, and, as in an old silent movie, 
while they talk they scramble for the grapefruit after 
the dean has walked into a telephone pole, then 
“ramble again when Levin walks into a tree. Like 
that of Malamud’s best stories in The Magic Barrel, the 
humor is wild and surrealistic. The cold bare trip 
back to town with the waitress cursing Levin is night- 
marish comedy. 

At the height of his emotional disturbance, Levin 
walks into a bar, orders “Love,” and when the bar- 
lender goes in search of the bottle, madly flees. When 
Levin goes to confront the wronged husband in his 
hotel room, Gerald greets him earnestly with: “Pardon 
the small room.” In the terrible period when Levin 
has bravely given up Pauline, and is tormented by 
erotic dreams, Malamud writes: 
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“Amid such pleasures Mrs. Beaty’s white cat fell 
in love with him, laying a broken-feathered bird at 
his door, fat headless robin. He asked the landlady 
to keep the cat out of the house but pussy in love was 
faithful, finding more ways in than he could block 
off, depositing another bloody-breasted bird. ‘Eat my 
heart,’ he cried and kicked the beast down the stairs. 
Ascending on three legs she delivered a mangled rat, 
then went into heat, her raucous cries sounding through 
the house.” 

Malamud’s expressionist device, which he shares 
with several of the best writers of our time, is writing 
dreams, fantasies and even similes as though they were 
literal realities. When he reads a theme of Nadalee’s 
about swimming naked, “Though Levin’s legs cramped 
after a too hasty immersion in cold water, he jumped 
in after her and spent most of the night swimming 
with Nadalee.” 

Malamud’s work has some of the bitter comedy of 
Yiddish literature, some of the preoccupation with sin 
and redemption of Russian literature. It particularly 
resembles the work of that remarkable Soviet-Jewish 
writer, Isaac Babel, who combines both traditions, and 
combines them within the current of modern European 
literature. A New Life, in its progress from affair to 
bondage, may remind readers of A Farewell to Arms, 
but Malamud faces up to problems that Hemingway 
kills Catherine to evade. It has some of the grubby 
comedy of the British Angries, the compassion of 
Salinger, the moral earnestness of George P. Elliott. 
Yet this novel, like Malamud’s work generally, remains 
unique, in its totality unlike the work of anyone else. 

Certainly there are flaws. A New Life is too slow 
getting started, and the book is half over before its 
action really begins. There are infelicities of style and 
syntax, although fewer than in the earlier books, and 
occasional weaknesses of diction, as when Malamud 
gets fancy and writes “dew” for “tears.” Some of the 
plot, in which Levin becomes a candidate for chair- 
man of the department and meets espionage with 
counter-espionage, is absurd, although Malamud saves 
himself at the worst point by writing a human and 
moving confrontation scene between Levin and the 
woman colleague who has just gone through his files. 

In progressing from The Natural to The Assistant to 
A New Life, Malamud has achieved a new mature 
acceptance. Pauline is the Iris of The Natural, no 
longer scorned; Levin rakes leaves with the frenzy 
of Frank Alpine, but he has an insight into his nature 
and destiny that Frank never achieves. In a sense, 
Malamud has moved from the story of Samson, 
punished for the misuse of his powers, to Job, suffering 
because chosen to suffer, to Jesus, suffering volun- 
tarily to redeem. If Malamud continues to be able to 
find modern plots to embody his powerful redemptive 
themes, I know no limit to what he can accomplish. 
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THIS IS A competent biography of 
a somewhat faded political figure. 
For over 30 years William E. Borah 
of Idaho was the most impressive 
orator in the Senate. Although 
nominally a Republican, he never 
followed the party line but crusaded 
for the direct election of Senators 
and a progressive income tax, as 
well as against the League of Na- 
tions and all foreign “entangle- 
ments.” 

In a sense, Borah, along with 
Burton K. Wheeler, Robert La Fol- 
lette and, in our day, Bill Langer 
of North Dakota, embodied the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
Populist movement. Miss McKen- 
na’s fine biography helps to de- 
lineate—but only in part to explain 
—the apparent contradictions in his 
nature and record. 

Like William Jennings Bryan, 
Borah was a rebel who thought of 
himself as a reformer. Like Bryan, 
too, he found Southern Illinois in 
the 1880s too tame and moved west- 
ward, settling in Idaho in 1890. 
There, he speedily rose to promi- 
nence as an able lawyer, married 
into one of the leading families and 
became a leader of the insurgents 
within the Republican party. 

As an attorney, Borah repre- 
sented lumber interests mixed up in 
timber steals. In 1906, he was the 
special prosecutor in the celebrated 
trial of Bill Haywood for the murder 
of ex-governor Frank Steunenberg. 
Here he was pitted against and 





worsted by Clarence Darrow, who 
was then at the height of his great 
powers and whose closing address 
to the jury is one of the master- 
pieces of American courtroom fo- 
rensics. 

Coming to the Senate almost im- 
mediately thereafter, Borah, to- 
gether with La Follette and the 
Democrats, was instrumental in 
getting the Constitutional amend- 
ments through Congress which 
legitimatized the direct election of 
Senators and a Federal income tax. 
Speedily ratified by the necessary 
three-quarters of the states, these 
two great steps in the democratiza- 
tion of American political life went 
into effect in 1913. 

When Borah came to the Senate 
in 1907 it was still a millionaires’ 
club dominated by stand-pat Re- 
publicans under the leadership of 
Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island. 
La Follette entered at about the 
same time and, in 1910, Albert 
Cummins and Jonathan Dolliver of 
Iowa swung over to join them. 
George Norris was elected to the 
Senate in 1912. 

For a full quarter of a century 
these and other Western and Mid- 
western Republicans kept the fires 
of domestic liberalism burning. In 
alliance with the Wilsonian liberals 
of the Democratic party, they 
helped to pass the great mass of 
progressive legislation during the 
years 1913-15. In the 1920s, they 
were a healthy source of dissenting 
but constructive criticism. They 
helped to expose Teapot Dome and 
aided in driving Harry Dougher- 
ty, Albert Fall and Edwin Denby 
from the Cabinet. 

Moreover, the general anti-im- 
perialism of this group helped to 
save us from permanent involve- 
ment in the Mexican and Nica- 
raguan imbroglios and eventually to 
terminate our long-continuing oc- 
cupation of Haiti and San Domingo. 
It was during this struggle that 
Borah rose to his greatest heights. 
In attacking our Mexican policy in 
the days of Calvin Coolidge, he 


coined the memorable phrase “God 
has made us neighbors. Let justice 
make us friends.” 

Like most Senators from beyond 
the Mississippi, Borah was a con- 
firmed and convinced isolationist. 
Unlike La Follette and Norris, how- 
ever, he did not oppose our entry 
into World War I, but after it 
ended he and Hiram Johnson waged 
a bitter and successful struggle 
against our entrance into the League 
of Nations, and Borah remained an 
implacable foe of that organization. 
Similarly, he successfully fought our 
joining the World Court, although 
at the same time he was a sponsor 
of the movement to outlaw war 
juridically and helped to stimulate 
the 1928 Pact of Paris. 

After Hitler came to power and 
began his conquests, Borah was 
very insistent that we should take 
no step to deter him which might 
possibly involve us in war. In the 
early summer of 1939 he made his 
celebrated assertion that, contrary 
to the warnings of FDR, he knew 
there would be no war that year 
because his sources of information 
were “better” than those of the 
President. He died early in 1940 
and hence was spared the trials to 
which the next two years would 
have subjected him. 

Borah was a man of contradic- 
tions in his domestic programs as 
well. While he fought a sincere 
battle against the industrial trusts 
and extoled competition, he be- 
lieved in the protective tariff on 
articles produced in Idaho. 

On the whole, Borah must be 
regarded as a brilliant and moving 
orator and an independent but es- 
sentially negative thinker. In the 
Senate he is traditionally known 4s 
one who would never help col 
leagues pass progressive legislation 
and would never take any real patt 
in the conferences of the insut- 
gents. Borah had to be at the center 
of the stage, playing the part of lone 
wolf, with the spotlight full upoo 
him. He initiated little or no legisl- 
tion, and since he was unwilling 
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help others they gave little support 
to his proposals. His fellow insur- 
gnt, Hiram Johnson, once unkind- 
ly but not inaccurately characterized 
him as the “spearless leader.” 

Students of American politics 
often wonder how it was that Borah, 
who was constantly at war with 
nearly everyone and seldom went 
back to become reacquainted with 
his constituents, managed to win no 
less than six elections to the Senate 
ad survive many political up- 
heavals. The reasons, I think, are 
very simple: First, the people of 
the small state of Idaho were proud 
of his national and international 
prominence and did not want to lose 
the fame which came to them 
through him. Second, many voters 
have a healthy liking for the politi- 
cal non-conformist and maverick. 
This feeling was particularly strong 
40 years ago in the far West, made 
up as it was of men and women 
who had not hesitated to pull up 
stakes and venture their fortunes 
in a new region. 

Third, Borah’s isolationism fitted 
the mood of those who dwelt among 
inaccessible and high mountains. (I 
well remember a summer I spent 
in the Rockies during which the 
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troubles of Europe seemed so far 
away and all about me appeared 
safe and secure.) Fourth, despite 
Borah’s attacks between election 
years against the conservative lead- 
ers of the Republican party, he 
never bolted the party at election 
time once he had become promi- 
nent. His support of Bryan in 1896 
as a Silver Republican had taught 
him a lesson; thereafter he was al- 
ways a “regular” when the chips 
were down. 

Although he was an admirer of 
Theodore Roosevelt and his strong 
backer in the 1812 Republican con- 
vention, Borah would not join with 
TR to help form the Progressive 
party. He remained aloof from the 
La Follette campaign of 1924 and, 
unlike Norris, never supported 
Franklin Roosevelt. The conserva- 
tive regulars were always fearful 
that Borah would bolt, but he never 
did so—which was his way of 
forcing the regulars to accept him 
as a necessary evil. 

Finally, while a sincere opponent 
of the industrial monopolists of the 
east, Borah was very helpful to 
the powerful economic interests of 
Idaho. As I noted, his relationship 
with the timber owners was very 
close. He was an active member of 
the silver bloc, a promoter of big 
reclamation projects and a success- 
ful worker for the tariff on wool. 
For all his independence, therefore, 
Borah was a shrewd politician who 
knew well the moving forces in his 
own state. 

Surveying his long career, the 
overall feeling is one of disappoint- 
ment at a waste of great powers. 
Despite his third of a century of 
service, Borah left nothing behind. 
Insular in viewpoint, he refused to 
travel abroad and he could not 
understand that even in the high 
Rockies there were no islands of 
safety any more. He lacked the 
moral nobility and dogged construc- 
tiveness of George Norris, and the 
fighting bravery of Bob La Follette. 
His role in history will thus be dis- 
tinctly minor compared to theirs. 
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READING A DOZEN essays by Sey- 
mour Krim is like having gone 12 
rounds with Jake LaMotta in his 
prime. Not every punch lands and 
some of the swings are light-years 
off the mark, but when he does 
connect, you know you’ve been hit 
and you take a long count. 

As a collection, Views of A 
Nearsighted Cannoneer is uneven. 
But its ups and downs are not the 
gentle undulations of a tight-lipped, 
well-controlled critic; they are the 
utterly wild steeplechase plunges of 
a free-swinging, high- and low-living 
man who’s been in and out of 
avant-garde literary life, mental 
hospitals, government jobs, movie 
publicity and the “Beat” movement. 
Things have happened to Sy Krim, 
and while they happened he paid 
attention. 

The lead piece, “What's This 
Cat’s Story,” a more-than-auto- 
biographical description of Krim’s 
flirtation with avant-garde life in 
New York in the late 1940’s and 
early °50’s, is the most engrossing 
in the book. It is a period that few 
writers have touched upon, let 
alone described accurately, and 
even in distorted perspective and 
with facts wrong, he catches a good 
deal of the feeling and drive of the 
time. 

Krim quotes one poet who 
claimed, “I write criticism like ham- 
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mered steel.” And it is true that, 
with the exception of novelists such 
as Saul Bellow and Mary Mc- 
Carthy, the group of leading lights 
he mentions — Isaac Rosenfeld, 
James Agee, Weldon Kees (who 
did produce two extraordinarily 
good volumes of poetry), Willie 
Poster, Manny Farber, Anatole 
Broyard, Delmore Schwartz, Philip 
Rahv, William Barrett, Clement 
Greenberg—produced a good part 
of their finest work in the form 
of criticism. 

Looking back over the writings 
of these men in the New Republic, 
the Nation, Partisan Review, Com- 
mentary and THE NeW LEADER, 
one comes across pieces that are 
breathtaking miniatures; gems not 
only stylistically, but as vehicles for 
ideas so astonishingly new that a 
two-column review often contained 
enough material for two complete 
books, each of which could have 
caused a_ revolution in_ several 
branches of the arts. Isolated sen- 
tences defined whole periods of his- 
tory or fixed new truths whose 
validity immediately became ap- 
parent. 

Now if these seem exaggerated 
claims, it should be remembered 
that when a book was reviewed 
then, the purpose was 
more than simple description and 
evaluation. The author had to be 
placed definitely as a writer, a 
thinker, a human being, a historical 
entity living in country X in 19—, 
determined by and determining such 
and such a movement in literature. 
In fact, if any action could be 
thought to have infinite causes, 
nine-tenths of them would appear 
in the review, and that within the 
compass of anywhere from two 
columns to four pages. This “group 
of brilliant minds which roved with 
barely believable and almost illegal 
freedom over the entire domain of 
the thinkable and utterable,” as 
Krim says, was so concentrated and 
intense that most of the time any- 
thing less seemed not worth doing. 

Why these writers relegated to 
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criticism what properly belonged to 
poetry, novels or the more standard 
creative forms is a subject of some 
interest. Krim’s explanation is a 
trifle simplistic (appearing in PR, 
he says, was “a hip-badge of pres- 
tige and real in-ness”), but his 
portrait of himself as “not a card- 
carrying intellectual” who tried to 
“make it” in this circle of “North- 
ern Lights” and landed in Bellevue 
instead, is extraordinarily touching. 

Krim confuses movements. The 
“New Critics” and the PR writers 
didn’t have as much in common 
as he believes. The former were 
conservative, possibly more tradi- 
tional and Europe-directed. It was 
the support of such people as 
Greenberg and Farber that caused 
the acceptance of modern American 
painters in an art world dominated 
by Europeans. It was Barrett and 
Poster, among others, who ham- 
mered home the necessity for recog- 
nizing the good things in American 
culture, even popular culture, and 
this was not precisely the message 
of the academic journals. 

Despite all the vivid description 
and sense of the intellectual excite- 
ment of the time, and even allowing 
for Krim’s jumbled vision, one must 
take exception to two things. The 
first is Krim’s homage to the 
“Beats” and his insistence that they 
are more lively and “real” than 
the older group. His summing-up 
of the ’40s and ’50s as “trivial liter- 
ary deeds (shreds of stories, mem- 
oir, unsatisfying critiques, a miser- 
able few over-elaborate poems) ,” 
is manifestly unfair to the fine 
poetry of Schwartz, Randall Jarrell, 
Robert Lowell and others, the 
novels of Beliow and McCarthy, the 
paintings of Jackson Pollack, Franz 
Kline and William De Kooning, the 
remarkable achievements in dance 
of Merce Cunningham and Jean 
Erdman, to mention just a few. To 
downgrade all this in order to 


glorify the “Beats,” who have as 
yet to produce one really interesting 
work although there are many high- 
ly publicized ones, seems absurd. 


My second quarrel with Krim 
concerns his language. Its virtues 
and defects stem from the same 
source. The opening essay and a 
few others in the book, such as the 
one on “Making It,” have the fresh 
quality of good journalism—a 
journalism which is intensely per. 
sonal and immediate, which conveys 
instantly the tone and smell of the 
“hip” kids of today. It isn’t that the 
“Beats” give him anything in them- 
selves; yet they provide a gelatinous 
culture in which his work can 
proliferate. But Beat language is 
thin and repetitive. It is scarcely 
necessary to write a sentence such 
as “Nothing can speak for itself 
like what it is, with the exactness, 
punch and accent that an unbugged, 
unproving-anything natural writer 
can lay down.” The idea in the 
sentence is tautological, and _ the 
“unbugged” is inexact: “Beat” 
writers are as “bugged” as any- 
body else, and the use of these over- 
simplifications of emotion and con- 
cept has all the freshness of a 
“Superman” comic strip. 

Krim can use language in a way 
that is sometimes compelling, 4 
peculiar untrimmed style composed 
in varying parts of Walt Whitman, 
Thomas Wolfe, Time style and 
“Beat” cant. At best, his writing is 
—as W. C. Fields once said of a 
barroom free lunch—“a_ succulent 
melange,” now new, now cheap, 
which somehow carries the reader 
from the beginning of the essay 
to the end, leaving him rather 
breathless with a “what the hell 
was that!” feeling. Krim is correct 
in one sense. This new prose is an 
enormous improvement over his 
stilted “critic” style, in part be- 
cause he hasn’t the equipment to 
sustain the latter. He’s really quite 
lucky to have stumbled upon the 
new style. The reader will compare 
for instance, “Anti-Jazz,” with the 
later, more exciting “Making It.” 

Much of Views of A Nearsighted 
Cannoneer will date terribly withio 
a year or so, but this is the penalty 
of being a journalist. Pieces such 4 
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“The Magical Underwear Panty 
(with Detachable Garters)” will 
probably help Krim to become the 
Henry Miller of the varsity crowd, 
but all in all, gaucherie included, 
the book (o.k. Sy, man, you sucked 
me in) “swings.” 
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SINCE WORLD War II, there has 
been a fresh and intensive discus- 
sion of Marx in both Western and 
Eastern Europe, centered on a se- 
fies of jottings which he wrote when 
he was 26 and living in Paris. The 
notebooks, whose character is quite 
distinct from the rest of the 
Marxian corpus, were discovered 
only in the 1920s, and were first 
fully published in 1932 under the 
tile of The Economic and Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts of 1844. 

At the time, Marx was still 
heavily under the influence of 
Hegel, and his economic and politi- 
cal ideas had not yet fully congealed. 
We find him speaking in an idiom 
that seems to have a greater rele- 
Vance to our situation today than 
his more famous “mature” doc- 
tines. Written before Marx felt the 
need to disguise his strong moral 
Convictions behind the jargon of 
fonomic formulae, the 1844 
Manuscripts are infused with a 
Passionate humanism. 

Marx’s cry throughout is that 
Modern technological society per- 
verts human nature, destroying what 
iS truly valuable and humane. It 
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alienates man from the objects 
that he creates, from his fellow 
man, and from himself. Something, 
Marx feels, must be done to reverse 
the process of dehumanizing man, 
though what is to be done is not 
yet clearly formulated. 

How seriously are these papers 
to be taken in interpreting and 
evaluating Marx’s thought? At one 
extreme, it is proclaimed that they 
represent his true humanistic aspira- 
tions and overshadow everything 
else that he wrote. At the other 
(including the “official” Russian in- 
terpretation), they are denigrated 
as immature formulations, com- 
pletely superseded by the later 
“scientific” doctrines. 

This historical issue is only a 
preliminary to the explosive politi- 
cal interpretation of Marx’s early 
humanism. In Poland, young intel- 
lectuals rebelling against official 
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Marxist-Leninist dogma have used 
the Manuscripts to forge a new 
humanistic Marxism. In France, the 
political bankruptcy of existential- 
ism has created a vacuum which is 
being filled with existential inter- 
pretations of Marx. In England, too, 
the Manuscripts have been a rally- 
ing point for a small but vociferous 
group of intellectual Marxists. Here 
in America, the discussion is still 
an academic one; with the notable 
exception of Daniel Bell, most in- 
terpretations of these papers have 
been developed by intellectuals 
trained in Europe: Karl Lowith, 
Herbert Marcuse, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and now Erich Fromm. 

T. B. Bottomore’s excellent trans- 
lation, which forms the main part 
of Fromm’s Marx’s Concept of 
Man, will certainly help gain a 
wider audience for the papers and 
perhaps a more objective interpreta- 
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tion of Marx’s thought. Unfortu- 
nately, Fromm’s introductory essay 
contains serious misrepresentations 
and distortions. 

The publisher falsely claims on 
the cover—and Fromm reiterates 
the error in his preface—that this 
is the first American publication of 
selections from the Manuscripts. 
But selections have been published 
at least twice before. In 1947, a 
translation by Ria Stone appeared, 
and Miss Dunayevskaya includes a 
long section as an appendix to her 
Marxism and Freedom. Fromm is 
obviously aware of the latter; he 
refers to it in this book, although 
without mentioning the translation. 

Even more objectionable is the 
“concept of man” that Fromm at- 
tributes to the German thinker. It 
is less Marx than a pastiche of 
Fromm’s own writings from Man 
for Himself to The Art of Loving, 
mixed with the sentimental social- 
ism that Marx so bitterly attacked. 
We are told that the Manuscripts 
constitute Marx’s “main philosophi- 
cal work,” and his “philosophy” is 
distinguished from his “sociological 
and economic theories.” The early 
papers, Fromm also argues, were 
never repudiated or significantly 
modified. 

But if these assorted unpublished 
fragments are the cornerstone of 
true Marxism, then why is it that 
neither Marx nor Engels (even 


after Marx’s death) ever thought 
them important enough to publish? 
Moreover, Marx would never have 
differentiated his “philosophy” from 
his sociology and economics, except 
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room and performed a little typographi- 
cal lobotomy on his beloved Cuba .. . 
and so, smiling at his most recent 
service to the cause, 
Herbert Matthews 
walked upstairs, 


and home, to bed.”’ 
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perhaps to show the superfluousness 
of philosophy. It was Marx (and the 
early Marx too) who said: “When 
reality is depicted, philosophy as 
an independent branch of activity 
loses its medium of existence.” 

The pitfalls of Fromm’s analysis 
are equally obvious in his descrip- 
tion of Marx’s most important con- 
cept: labor. Fromm writes: “Labor 
is the self-expression of man, an ex- 
pression of his individual physical 
and mental powers. In this process 
of genuine activity man develops 
himself, work is not only a means to 
an end—the product—but an end 
in itself, the meaningful expression 
of human energy; hence work is 
enjoyable.” 

Consider now the following pas- 
sage, which appears in Marx’s Ger- 
man Ideology: “But since the devel- 
opment, the practical activity, the 
expression of life should be a source 
of enjoyment and satisfaction, it 
follows that labor should itself be 
a development, a maturing of the 
human capacities and should be a 
source of enjoyment, satisfaction 
and happiness. Labor must then, 
become a free expression of life 
and so a source of enjoyment.” This 
sounds like a pretty good descrip- 
tion of Fromm’s “productive charac- 
ter.” The only difficulty is that the 
passage is quoted by Marx as an 
example of sentimental socialism 
and is subjected to devastating 
criticism. 

Fromm errs again when he at- 
tempts to refute Bell’s claim that 
the “rediscovery” of alienation has 
led to distortions of the historical 
Marx. “Unfortunately,” Fromm 
writes, “Bell misquotes a Marx text 
which is of decisive importance in 
order to prove his thesis. He says 
of Marx: ‘But in saying there is 
no human nature “inherent in each 
separate individual” (as Marx does 
in the sixth thesis on Feuerbach) 
but only classes, one introduces a 
new person, a new abstraction.’ ” 
Unfortunately, Fromm, who charges 
Bell with misquoting Marx, has 
actually misquoted Bell. In the 


original article, the term which ap- 
pears is “persona” not “person,” 
and Fromm’s misquote distorts 
Bell’s meaning. 

Ultimately, the main issue, as 
Fromm says, is not one of the 
“young Marx” versus the “old 
Marx”; this easy dichotomy won't 
stand up to critical test. And in- 
sofar as discussion has focused on 
rival claims for the early and later 
writings, it has been misplaced. 
But if Fromm is to be consistent 
with the logic of his own position 
—that there is really only one Marx 
—he must come to grips with the 
“other” Marx. 

He must take seriously the Mam 
who spoke of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”; who claimed that 
the entire bourgeois talk of rights 
had become “obsolete verbal rub- 
bish”; who vehemently attacked 
some of the very ideas expressed 
in the Manuscripts when they were 
expressed by other socialists. Side 
by side with Marx’s humanist pleas 
and moral fervor, there is also a 
ruthless, militant and _positivistic 
strain. A fair and _ penetrating 
analysis of his philosophy must take 
account of these conflicting themes. 
To neglect the other dimension, as 
Fromm has done, is to rupture the 
tension that is distinctive of Marx’s 
genius. 

It is not only a correct reading of 
Marx that is at stake here. Fromm’s 
humanism is both superficial and 
“ideological”—in the Marxist sense 
of the term. The most crucial prob- 
lem for a humanistic outlook today 
is to state precisely what man is, 
what he can be, and what he ought 
to be. Talk of “self-realization” is 
vacuous and dangerous unless one 
specifies what “self” is to b& 
realized and why. Unless we have 
a clear idea of what goals are t 
be realized, and know how t 
achieve them, an absolute humai- 
ism, as history has taught us and 
George Orwell and Albert Camus 
have told us, can by subtle grada- 
tions turn into an absolute totali- 
tarianism. 
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HE CAREER OF Ross Russell is 
Ti: excellent example of the im- 
portant services rendered to the 
ars by men who are not them- 
selves artists. As a young man, 
Russell was one of the first to recog- 
nize the importance of that ex- 
traordinary movement in modern 
jazz known by the onomatopoetic 
title of Be-bop. The initial expres- 
sion of his enthusiasm was the 
formation of Dial Records. The 
company was primarily devoted to 
recording the early Boppers and 
thus obtaining for them a far wider 
audience than they could reach in 
their infrequent public appearances. 
To Russell’s enterprise we owe 
many of the earliest and finest re- 
cordings of Charlie Parker, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Miles Davis, Max Roach 
and several lesser, now forgotten 
figures of the Bop movement. 

Brought into close relations with 
Charlie Parker through his work 
a a recording entrepreneur, Russell 
soon began to play an important 
part in Bird’s life. When Parker 
Went to pieces in California, it was 
Russell who got him into Camarillo 
State Hospital and found him work 
after he had been discharged. Any- 
one who knows the ugly behavior of 
highly disturbed men such as 
Parker will understand what great 
self-sacrifice and tolerance are de- 
manded of those who try to help. 

When, for example, Russell re- 
leased the recordings of that last 
frenetic session before Bird cracked, 
he was upbraided by Parker who 
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felt that his reputation had been 
badly damaged. Yet one of those 
records, Lover Man, probably did 
more to establish Parker’s reputa- 
tion than anything else he had done 
up to that time. 

Not content with getting Be-bop 
the hearing it deserved from the 
American public, Russell turned 
critic and addressed himself to 
serious students of jazz. In 1948-49 
he contributed a series of brilliantly 
written articles to The Record 
Changer which remain to this day 
the definitive treatment of the Be- 
bop style. These pieces have recent- 
ly been made available again in 
Martin William’s excellent antholo- 
gy, The Art of Jazz (Oxford, 248 
pp., $5.00). 

Having recorded the Boppers 
and analyzed their music, Russell 
still had not completed the work he 
set himself. There remained a much 
more difficult and possibly more im- 


portant task: the description of the 
new jazz life. For Be-bop was not 
simply a revolutionary way of 
making music; it rested upon a 
revolutionary way of life. It was 
not just a movement in the arts; it 
was a school of manners. 

The Bop musician considered 
himself distinctly different from his 
predecessors in American jazz. The 
very fact that he saw himself in 
relation to a tradition was enough 
to make him unique. For the first 
time in the history of jazz, the 
musician repudiated his role as an 
entertainer. 

The early Boppers were not in- 
terested in pleasing their audience, 
in winning polls, or in making 
money; indeed, they seemed to take 
a grim satisfaction in commercial 
failure. They were acutely conscious 
of the alternatives of commercial 
success and artistic integrity, and 
came down hard on the side of 
art. Unwilling to naively express 
themselves and accept the usual 
consequences—stereotyping, exploi- 
tation and eventual absorption into 
the Establishment—they waged ag- 
gressive war on all who represented 
the commercial compromise. 

Their deportment was notorious- 
ly bad. Their attitude toward other 
musicians was ruthlessly sarcastic. 
Their own sense of values became 
a total inversion of everything nor- 
mal, acceptable and traditional. 
With intense self-consciousness, the 
Boppers adopted curious costumes, 
a special language, certain signs and 





mannerisms. They became an 
underground society. Most of them 
were junkies and therefore crimi- 
nals. What began as an innovation 
in art ended in a defiant new way 
of life. 

Recent criticism has struggled 
vainly to dissociate the jazz life 
from the art of jazz. We have been 
told again and again that dope has 
nothing to do with music; that the 
anti-social behavior of jazz musi- 
cians is merely an accident of their 
race or class; that the fiercely self- 
destructive drives of such great jazz- 
men as Charlie Parker are merely 
regrettable instances of psychic in- 
firmity associated with artistic 
ability. What modern criticism has 
failed to recognize—or, more ac- 
curately, what it fitfully recognizes 
and uneasily rejects—is the essen- 
tial connection between a kind of 
being or vision and a style of art. 

Be-bop owes its richness, _ its 
complexity and its unique emo- 
tional sophistication to an origin 
in a way of life that was revolution- 
ary, uncompromising and self-con- 
scious. The art of the Bopper was 
complicated because his existen- 
tial status was ambiguous. He 
defined himself by a reflex action 
against the world in which he found 
himself. In rejecting that world he 
made not a simple break, but a 
tortuous counter-adjustment. His 
life was a parody of normal life. 
His very language, with its eulogis- 
tic terms, “crazy,” “funky,” “ter- 
rible,” was the language of satire. 
Existing in a dark reflex of normal 
life, the Bopper projected an image 
that was dark, cold, hard and per- 


verse. 


In the greatest Bop music, the 
music of Charlie Parker, we have 
a total parody of conventional jazz. 
The ecstasy of the frantic jump 
bands of the early “40s is twisted 
into a defiant gesture of self-des- 
truction. The sentiment of the 
American ballad is abstracted to 
a cool and despondant shadow of 
itself. The noble firmness of the 
blues becomes a chilling cry of 
anguish. The burden of all Bop 
music is the sense of despair im- 
plicit in every moment of joy. 


HE TASK OF describing this 
, goalie and unnatural sense of 
life cannot be accomplished in any 
non-fictive mode. Recently, one of 
the most knowledgeable jazz critics, 
Nat Hentoff, has given us a book 
which bears the suggestive title, The 
Jazz Life (Dial, 255 pp., $5.00). 
Hentoff knows everything about the 
jazz life: the musicians, their work, 
their problems, their milieu. But 
his book, except momentarily and 
as if by chance, never gives us the 
sense of what it must be like to 
live the jazz life. 

The fault, obviously, does not lie 
in Hentoff’s preparation; it is in 
his method, which is that of the 
amateur sociologist cum _ profes- 
sional reporter. Dividing his ma- 
terial into mechanical categories, 
Hentoff gives us a chapter on 
“junk,” a chapter on Negro preju- 
dice against whites, reports on the 
professional histories of certain 
famous jazz musicians, and the like. 
It all reads like the work of some 
industrious and sympathetic student 
of the subject. The book never puts 
us inside the world of jazz. 
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It is, then, to an imaginative ap- 
prehension of the jazz life that we 
must turn if we wish to know this 
world in its vital integrity. And 
here a distinction must be made 
between the novel which is inspired 
by the jazz life and a description 
of that life which is offered to us as 
a novel. Ross Russell’s The Sound 
(Dutton, 287 pp., $3.95) is nota 
novel in the proper sense of the 
term. It has, to be sure, a purely 
fictitious story about a young 
academically trained white musician 
who has an unquenchable yearning 
for “dark things.” But the rather 
amateurish fable of this man’s 
initiation into the jazz life, his am- 
bivalent reaction to it, and his 
ultimate inability to “pay the dues” 
it demands, serves simply as a 
frame for a slightly disguised but 
essentially faithful portrait of the 
man who was the greatest embodi- 
ment of the jazz life, Charlie Parker. 

When Whitney Balliett reviewed 
Ross’ book in the New Yorker, he 
remarked that the Negro trumpet 
player who stands at its center and 
is drawn to a scale of mythic pro- 
portions, was a composite picture 
of Charlie Parker and _ Lester 
Young. In fact, with the exception 
of one or two passages, the novel 
is a carefully considered rendering 
of Parker, and only he. As such it 
is a profound and courageous piece 
of work. Russell’s love for his sub- 
ject is so great that he can admit 
all the evil, all the coarseness, all 
the egotistical violence of Parker 
and yet make us admire the ex- 
traordinary strength and truth of 
his genius. 

We have had recently from the 
best of the English jazz critics, 
Max Harrison, an “official life” of 
Charlie Parker (A. S. Barnes, 84 
pp., $.95). To read his biography 
after The Sound is like stepping out 
of a theater into an empty street. 
The fictionalized portrait of Parker 
has all the truth of imaginative 
vision. The cautiously correct biog- 
raphy will be of value principally 
for its list of Bird’s recordings. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


prO-CASTRO MYTH 


[ welcome the question raised by Elliot 
Carlson (“Dear Editor,” NL, August 28) 
because it gives me an opportunity to set the 
reord straight with respect to a myth that 
tums up regularly in Pro-Castro propaganda. 
Carlson states the myth as follows: “An ex- 
amination of the revolution’s first four months 
makes clear that Castro not only wanted, 
but actively sought economic aid from the 
American government.” He clearly refers to 
Castro’s visit to the United States in April 
1959. 

It happens that Castro himself went to 
sme pains during his visit to deny any 
such desire or search. On April 17, 1959, in 
his speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, he stated 
(in English) : 

“I wish to explain that we did not come 
here for money. It is possible that many 
other governments have come here for money 
and many people believe that every time 
some government comes here it is coming 
for money. 

“I was more interested in public opinion 
than in money. And I was not agreed that 
the aim of the travel be confused” (Problems 
of Journalism, Proceedings of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 1959, p. 82). 
Castro was as good as his word. Carlson 
refers to the three financial experts whom 
he brought with him. One of them, then 
Finance Minister Rufo Lépez Fresquet, has 
recently recalled: 

“When I accompanied Fidel to this country 
in April 1959, the Prime Minister warned 
me as we left Havana not to take up 
Cuban economic matters with the authorities, 
bankers or investors of the North. 

“At various times, during the trip, he 
repeated this warning. That is why, when I 
visited the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert B. Anderson, I did not respond to 
the American official’s indications that the 
United States was favorably disposed toward 
aiding our country. Also for that reason, 
during our stay in Washington, when I ex- 
changed views with the Undersecretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs, Roy Ru- 


bottom, I feigned polite aloofness to his 
concrete statement that the U.S. govern- 
ment wished to know how and in what 


form it could cooperate with the Cuban 
government in the solution of the most press- 
ing Cuban economic needs” (The Times of 
Havana, Miami, September 15-17, 1961, 
p. 1). 

The meeting with Rubottom has been de- 
stibed by another of the Cuban financial 
experts, then President of the Cuban Na- 
ional Bank, Felipe Pazos. On April 17, 
1959, the same day that Castro spoke at the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Rubottom, assisted by officers of both the 
Department of State and Department of the 
Treasury, met with Lépez Fresquet, Pazos 
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and the Cuban Minister of Economy, Regino 
Boti. According to the recollections of Dr. 
Pazos, the Americans asked pointedly whether 
the U.S. might be helpful with respect to 
any particular Cuban financial problems. 
Owing to Castro’s instructions, the Cubans 
could only reply that they had no crucial 
problems and had no requests to make of the 
United States government. The meeting soon 
came to an end. 

The third financial expert, Dr. Ernesto 
Betancourt, has gone on record to the same 
effect. 

I am intrigued by one aspect of this myth 
about Castro’s allegedly intense desire for 
American government aid and his reluctant 
turn to the Soviet Union as a result of his 
frustration. Fidel Castro has assailed the 
United States for many reasons, and he has 
never been inhibited by the lack of con- 
crete evidence, as in the case of the “Coubre” 
incident. But he and the other leaders of his 
regime have never complained about going 
to Washington to ask for U.S. government 
aid and leaving angrily with empty hands. 
Yet this charge has become one of the 
staples of pro-Castro propaganda outside 
Cuba, especially in the United States. 

In another respect, Carlson seriously fails 
to do justice to my own views. He interprets 
me as thinking that “American foreign 
policy was not a factor in the process that 
carried Cuba into Communism.” In fact, I 
think that American foreign policy was very 
much a factor, but I do not believe that it 
was the operative, causative, crucial factor. 
It would take too much space and time to 
go beyond what I have already written, and 
I hope to return to the subject on another 
occasion. But it seems necessary to point 
out that there is quite a distance between 
everything and nothing. 


New York City THEODORE DRAPER 


UNFAIR TO PURDY? 


Alfred Sundel’s review of James Purdy’s 
Color of Darkness (“The Limp-Wrist School,” 
NL, June 19) was one of the most malicious 
and poorly argued diatribes I have ever read. 
Because Purdy is probably sensitive to this 
kind of criticism—which is meant, after all, 
to destroy—I want to register my dissent. 

Sundel makes use of every unfair rhetorical 
device known to reviewers—distorted en- 
capsulation, confusion of the writer with his 
subject matter, etc. His preoccupation with 
the tainted homosexual concern, echoed in 
the repetitive and accusatory use of the words 
“faggot,” “limp-wrist” and “gay,” is surely 
no fault of Purdy’s. If Sundel wants to write 
a diatribe against homosexuals, why doesn’t 
he do that and leave objective critics to deal 
with Purdy’s work? Purdy seems to agree 
that homosexuality is a pathetic retreat into 
infantilism, but what that has to do with the 
provocation of the reader’s “contempt” in- 
stead of “pity” eludes me. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


I know many people who admire Purdy’s 
work. They have come to this admiration 
circuitously, for he long suffered the neglect 
of both editors and critics. Now that he has 
finally achieved his deserved recognition, 
why not encourage his talent instead of try- 
ing to destroy it, to produce yet another of 
the embittered and abortive talents? “You 
meet the same people going down that you 
meet coming up,” Sundel quotes in his re- 
view. Many of these writers go down be- 
cause men like Sundel are so busy knocking 
them down. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Davip Ray 
Alfred Sundel Replies: 

Buck up, David Ray, things aren’t that 
bad. If James Purdy is a real writer, the fact 
that I don’t like his work won't demolish 
him. Believe me, back slapping can be more 
injurious. Writers don’t improve with praise; 
they tend to inflate. 

Stop pitying Purdy and think of the poor 
reader. More reviewers should only cry havoc 
when they think the reader is being bam- 
boozled; it is not a reviewer's requisite to 
advance the career of a bad writer. 

My use of language includes the best words 
I could find to describe what I saw. Let’s face 
it: A faggot is a faggot. The term was de- 
rogatory before I ever used it. It is a strong 
descriptive term, preferable to a _ generic, 
semi-medical one (that is used very loosely) 
for the cases in point. Let us not be so 
tolerant as to be afraid to use words. Purdy’s 
characters are a very special breed that are 
not easily identified by words, homosexuality 
having as many faces as heterosexuality. 


DEBT TO AFRICA? 


Nlewedim Anunobi of Lagos, Nigeria, 
argues (“Dear Editor,” NL, August 28) 
that “the United States is morally indebted 
to Africa because African manpower made 
America what it is today.” This argument, 
which one hears from other Africans as 
well, is both wearisome and dishonest. When 
we consider that African manpower was 
bought for cash paid to sundry chiefs and 
kings on the West Coast of Africa from 
the 15th to the 19th century, we realize 
that America owes no debt to Africa. 

The slave trade was the crassest sort of 
economic enterprise, and would have been 
impossible without the wholehearted co- 
operation of the African ruling class. This 
group had a continual source of slave man- 
power because of interminable tribal wars. 

If our Lagos friend knew his history, he 
would realize that human slavery retarded 
rather than accelerated America’s economic 
development. It ruined the South and handi- 
capped the North. Those who profited most 
were the Negro kings, such as those in Lagos, 
whose families now compose the upper eco- 
nomic class in Africa. 


New York City GeorGceE S. SCHUYLER 
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Nlewedim Anunobi’s letter from Nigeria is 
a prize example of the motto: “Don’t show 
me the facts, I’ve already made up my 
mind.” He writes: “Please count me as one 
of those whom a whole library of facts can- 
not persuade that the U. S. is pursuing a 
progressive policy in international affairs.” 
But a few facts must be put before him, 
nonetheless. 

To begin with, it is true that African 
manpower contributed to the growth of the 
Southeastern seaboard of the United States 
prior to 1861, as slave labor on large farms. 
Yet, for our laws, industry, religion, arts 
and sciences, we took very little from Africa, 
or from slave labor. 

Anunobi would do well to judge us by 
our actions rather than his own preconcep- 
tions. He might examine recent Supreme 
Court decisions as examples of our sincere 
attitudes about “apartheid.” Adlai Stevenson 
has made very clear the United States posi- 
tion on Angola at the United Nations. As 
for atom bomb tests, we have been working 
for an end to such testing for longer than 
Nigeria has had its independence. 

Finally, Anunobi says that if Asia and 
Africa do not find the U. S. a “true lover of 
mankind,” they will look elsewhere. When 
Anunobi finds a spot in the sun on the face 
of this earth where people live only to do 
good for others, will he please tell me 
where this wonderful society is? 

Flushing, N. Y. Davip HABER 
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Please send me membership Infor. 
mation and a dues estimate. 


TIMID sc ccccnsccccscconcsccceveceen | 
AGBIOER oo ccccccccccccccccccccce 

GI cccccovcccess Zone State..... 
Age........ Wife's Age........ 

















Statement required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, July 2, 1946 and June 1], 
1960 (74 Stat. 208) showing the owner 
ship, management and circulation of The 
New Leader published bi-weekly at East 
“2 Pa., for October 1, 1961. 

The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
editorial director are: Publisher, The New 
Leader, published by the American 
Conference on International Affairs, Inc 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
Editor, William E. Bohn, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, Myron Kolatch, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.; Editorial 
Director, Norman Jacobs, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. 

2. The owner is: The American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, Inc 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
Raphael piboeeiet, <r 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.; Marx Lewis 
Secretary, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
3, N. Y.; Ben Josephson, Treasurer 
aw Pennsylvania. 

The known bondholders, mortgagets 
mt. : other security holders, owning © 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in - 
where the stockholder or security 
appears upon the books of the sagan 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
tion, the name of the person or corpors 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; 
the statements in the two varaerast 
show the affiant’s full knowledge a 
belief as to the circumstances and ‘ 
tions under which stockholders and secu! 
ity holders who do not appear upon ™ 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity 
than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or d* 
tributed, through the mails or otherwis, 
to paid "subscribers during the 12 
preceding the date shown above was 
17,000. N I 

orman Jacobs 
Signature of Editorial Director 
Sworn to and subscribed before ™ 
this 15th day of ember 1961. 
John F. McMorrow oct 
Notary Public, State of New vet 
Commission expires March 30, 19 


The New Leade 
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ALIVE TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one 
of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 

are curable if detected early 

and treated promptly. 

That’s why an annual health checkup 

is your best cancer insurance. 











AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY ii 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 


THENEW LEADER | 
in 
e 
classroom 


thousands of students use THE 


Every semester scores of teachers and 
NEW LEADER as source material in Political Science, Government and His- 
tory courses. This year THE NEW LEADER is again a highly valued and 


popular teaching aid in colleges and universities around the nation. 


Our student rate represents a remarkable saving —$/.50 per term per 
student for a minimum order of five subscriptions sent to the instructor. 


Desk copy free. 
If you are not already using THE NEW LEADER in the classroom, take ad- 
vantage of this special offer now by returning the coupon below. 


The New Leader College Department, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me subscriptions to The New Leader for the Fall Term 1961 at $1.50 
per term per subscription. (Minimum order: 5 subscriptions). I enclose $ 


Name of instructor 
Name of college or university 


Address 





